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Opportunity Knocks 


AIT for Beveridge ; for many months this has been 

Y the Government’s stock answer to all overtures for 
teform. Now the Beveridge Report has appeared, and the 
promised decisions are awaited. By its own words, the 


' Government is pledged to say Yes or No to the Beveridge 


proposals almost at once ; and if the answer is No, it is 
pledged to suggest alternative means to the same end. 
Both postponement and inaction have been explicitly 
ruled out, so that this time there is no excuse for putting 
off major decisions of principle on the ground that there 
are controversial details still to be settled. In all honesty, 
Beveridge cannot be treated as Barlow and Uthwatt have 
been. 


The Report has won general acclamation. Even the 
ranks of Tuscany have not forborne to cheer—if only 
because the first wave of enthusiastic welcome was an 
unpropitious tide on which to launch objections. Ad- 
mittedly, the degree of criticism should not be measured 
by its discretion so far; the opponents have held their 
fire, but they will certainly shoot. Sotto voce now and no 
doubt more loudly later, it is said that this plan for social 
security is a programme of doles and the knell of initia- 
tive; and the suggestion that these commitments are 
“excessive” would be apt if it was true. Indeed, 
not the least gratifying feature about the welcome 
which the proposals have been given is the general 
understanding that the commitments can only be 
borne if the goods can be delivered in physical 
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terms, if employment and output and trade can be main- 
tained, and the national income built up and expanded. 
The sceptics are perfectly right to say that these economic 
requirements are the conditions of social security ; but 
they are wrong to suggest that the requirements cannot 
be met. 

In short, it is common ground between both the open 
supporters and the muttering critics of the Beveridge 
proposals that the prime objective must be, not the Income 
Minimum, which is subsidiary, but the Physical Mini- 
mum. It will be the great opportunity as well as the heavy 
responsibility of the Government to state in answer to 
Beveridge, not only its views on the nature and scale of 
his plan for unified social insurance, but also its own 
design for the future of economic policy. Reconstruction - 
has many rooms, but it is a single building ; and there 
are four obvious conditions for achieving the Physical 
Minimum. They are the maintenance of employment ; the 
maintenance of investment; the maintenance of con- 
sumption ; and the maintenance of trade (which is the 
theme of an article on page 725). The Government will 
not have made good its pledge until it has made plain 
its hopes and intentions in each of these respects. The 
four conditions are not separate and distinct. They are 
different aspects of the same ptocess. Employment can 
only be maintained if investment and consumption are 
sufficiently large and sufficiently regular. The maintenance 
of both investment and consumption depends upon the 
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maintenance of trade, that is, of essential imports and of 
exports to pay for them. The Beveridge Report is a chal- 
lenge to the Government, not simply to say its piece about 
social security, but also to show its understanding that 
all the major problems which it or its successors will be 
called upon to solve are inter-related. Any plan for social 
security, for instance, will plainly fail if equality of educa- 
tional opportunities and of medical treatment cannot be 
provided. Or, to take another example, the large plans 
for colonial development which the Government still 
seems reluctant to produce would obviously contribute im- 
portantly to the maintenance of employment, investment 
and consumption at home. So far, it has been too little 
realised in discussions of full employment policy that 
overseas projects, in the colonies and elsewhere, have a 
great part to play in providing the investment oppor- 
tunities needed to maintain employment. The dependence 
of Britain on overseas supplies, both for manufacture and 
consumption, and on overseas sales, has been too lightly 
stressed. There has been so much loose talk about 
Imperialist “ exploitation ” that the people of this country 
have become afraid of colonial development. Actually, 
the British Empire, like all the other relatively 
undeveloped parts of the earth, has a very great deal to 
contribute to the economic development of the world after 
the war. So far from the British Empire being an obstacle 
to the Brave New World, it can be one of the stepping 
stones to it. The important thing now, when the Govern- 
ment is urgently called upon to make plain its economic 
policy for the future, is to decide, within this wider 


context, on the ways and means, the scale and the methods 


of colonial development. 

None of the answers required from the Government 
need to be refused because they are impossible to make. 
There is wide agreement on the possibility of preserving a 
sufficiently large and sufficiently regular volume of in- 
vestment, by means of a policy by which the Government. 
while stimulating private investment to the utmost, will 
be prepared, if private investment seems likely to fall 
short, to make up the total to the level required for full 
employment by its own prompt projects. There is general 
agreement, too, that the maintenance of consumption, in 
order to keep up a large and regular demand for essential 
goods, can be powerfully reinforced by the policy of a 
National Minimum, involving, first, the further redistribu- 
tion of incomes on the lines proposed in the Beveridge 
plan, and, secondly, the redistribution of goods to secure a 
Physical Minimum, perhaps on lines which have been 
made familiar by wartime practice. In wartime, because 
of scarcity, it is necessary to make sure that essential 
goods and services are available to all citizens at reason- 
able prices. This is done by rationing, by price control, 
and by the manufacture of utility articles. How can a 
minimum of food, clothing and shelter, as well as a mini- 
mum income, be made available to all persons in peace- 
time? The essence of the wartime utility principle is to 
provide cheap but good quality consumption goods for 
everybody ; and, after the war, when the period of transi- 
tion is over, there will rot be the scarcity of manpower. 
plant and materials which brought this princivle into 
being. But, even so, in part it might still be applied with 
the object, first, of ensuring an adequate supply of necessi- 
ties and, secondly, of ensuring stability of employment. 
The Government might call for simple specifications from 
private industry for the manufacture of a limited range 
of each of the main categories of durable consumption 
goods, including clothing, household utensils, furniture. 
and so on—and perhaps even houses and conventional 
necessities such as wireless sets, refrigerators. gramophones 
and motor cars. Costs would have to be carefully examined 
in order to get more and more articles produced more 
and more cheaply; and maximum, but not minimum, 
prices might be fixed in order to maintain the incentive 
to cost reductions. Moreover, while the production and 
prices of these utility goods would be controlled, manu- 
facturers would remain free to cater for higher price and 
luxury markets ; and nothing need be done to impede the 
introduction of new articles or to stifle the technical im- 
provement of articles not sufficiently developed to be 
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produced cheaply for mass consumption. Such a scheme 
might cover a large part of the nation’s expenditure cn 
durable consumption goods. It would be a powerful rein- 
forcement to the policy of a Physical Minimum. It would 
be a great aid in the maintenance of employment ; and, 
by the encouragement of larger scale production, it would 
assist the export trade. It would be done under state 
direction, but it would be carried out by private enterprise. 

The red herring in all discussions of future economic 
policy is the alleged conflict between state control and 
private enterprise. Actually, future policy must be em- 
pirical. In the future, as in the past, there will be a 
mixture of state and private enterprise, according to the 
activities concerned and the objects sought. A plan like 
the one very tentatively outlined above suggests how the 
best can be made of both worlds. There can be no ques- 
tion of retaining the great bulk of wartime controls when 
the scarcity which made them necessary has passed away. 
Then the state’s concern will be to secure, on the one 
hand, the National Minimum, and, on the other, the 
maximum output of goods and services for home con- 
sumption and overseas sale. The frontier of its responsi- 


» bility is the prevention of restriction, monopoly and ex- 


ploitation ; and, beyond this, the great need is indeed for 
enterprise of every variety. It may even be said that 
Britain’s capacity to solve the industrial, commercial and 
social problems of the post-war world will depend upon 
the renascence of individual enterprise and courage. 

But enterprise must be enterprise. There is a current 
tendency to use the words “competitive ” and “ re- 
strictive” as if they were synonymous ; and the usage 
is significant. It registers the fact that, under the cloak of 
private enterprise and initiative, producers and traders 
have banded together to impose restrictive devices upon 
industry and consumption. Prcperly, competition and re- 
striction are opposites ; and the réle of state policy in the 
future is not to eliminate competition and initiative by 
rigid planning, but to restore real enterprise by putting 
an end to the false and restrictive variety which already 
before the war was fast producing an ossified and un- 
adaptable economy. Under monopolistic or quasi-mono- 
polistic conditions, competition has suffered a strange sea- 
change. It is one of the most important and disturbing 
trends in recent economic history that competition has 
come t( mean, not competition to lower prices and 
increase output, but competition to increase costs and 
prices—and organisation to restrict output. The task of 
state guidance and planning is to bring back in a new 
form the conditions in which individual enterprise and 
initiative can work. Under free competition in the ideal 
sense, the processes of the market worked toward securing 
the utmost adaptability in making the most productive 
use possible of all resources at the current technical level 
—that is, towards producing the maximum output of the 
goods and services that consumers wanted to buy at the 
prices which consumers could afford to pay. The earlier. 
simnler conditions have gone ; the vested interests, who 
still wear the label of “ private enterprise,” have com- 
bined with national and international restrictions on the 
mobility of Jabour, goods and capital to remove them. 
The planners’ task is to find new means to achieve the 
old end—that is, the greatest possible quantity of what 
consumers want and need at prices which they can pay. 
This is not only economic good sense; it is 
democracy. 

Planning, in this view, means precisely the opposite 
of what its opponents claim. It means expansion and not 
restriction. It means adaptabilitv and not ossification. It 
means the Physical Minimum plus the utmost enterprisc 
and development. If, under the false cloak of private 
enterprise, the job of working out future economic policy 
is handed over to business men organised in sectional 
associations, with unlimited power over both com- 
petitcrs and consumers, the job will not be done. It 
is the sole resvonsibility and high privilege of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. faced with the challenge of the 
Beveridge Report and all its implications, to make clear at 
once that they see the right road ahead. and will do their 
duty. This is their great chance. ; 
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Happy Families? 


OT the least of the merits of the Beveridge plan 
is the emphasis, in its recommendations, on the 
maintenance of the family as a single unit. Hitherto, the 
public social services have concentrated on the bread- 
winner and have either regarded the other members of 
the household merely as debit or credit items in his 
balance sheet or have completely ignored them. Under 
the Beveridge plan, it is the maintenance of the family 
income which is taken as the starting-point. The question 
is, will the families be there to maintain? 

The Registrar-General’s reassuring statements on the 
future trends of the population, which were published 
in a White Paper last May, and the conclusions he drew 
from the first data collected under the Population 
(Statistics) Act of 1938, have been convincingly chal- 
lenged by Dr R. R. Kuczynski.* His judgment is that 

It would be most regrettable if the Registrar-General’s 
conclusions should induce the general public to believe 
that the prevention of a population decline is an easy 
matter. ...It is now more important than ever to 
realise that Britain’s population problem is a_ serious 
problem and extremely difficult to solve. 


In this paper, Dr Kuczynski is concerned solely with 
the statistical aspect. His object is to attack the 
Registrar-General on his own ground, and he does not 
attempt to discuss the reasons for the fall in the birth- 
rate, which the Registrar-General himself does not deny, 
or to propose a solution. These two aspects have been 
discussed in a recent bookt by Richard and Kathleen 
Titmuss, which is of more general interest than 
Dr Kuczynski’s specialised work, though, by its very 
nature, lacking a scientific basis. The main argument of 
the book, that in the present acquisitive society people 
are too busy competing with one another to reproduce 
themselves and that a complete change of society is 
necessary before they will do so, is somewhat naif and 
unconvincingly presented. But with the authors’ minor 
propositions there will be fairly general agreement— 
indeed, many of them have been recognised for years. 

A complete explanation for what is ultimately a 
question of an individual’s own choice is impossible. But 
there are possibly two main factors influencing the birth- 
rate: the lack of security and the higher standard of living 
which the country has experienced even while it has 
had a vast body of-unemployed. That fear of unemploy- 
ment should encourage people to restrict the size of their 
families, which in such circumstances are an incubus, is 

* The New Podpulation Statistics. By R. R. Kuczynski. The 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net 


t Parents Revolt. By Richard and Kathleen Titmuss. Secker 
and Warburg. 3s. 6d. net. 


natural. But the fall in the birth-rate began long before 
there was an unemployment problem. It can hardly have 
been lack of security that was the main motive in the late 
Victorian and Edwardian era, and it is possible that, 
insofar as a general motive can be attributed, it was a 
reflection of the higher standard of living—of the laws 
against overcrowding, of compulsory education, of the 
factory acts and so on. At its very lowest, this factor 
may only mean that as a result of social legislation children 
are considered more of a liability than an inc i 
asset. More frequently, it may mean that fear of the 
penalties for neglect restricts parents from having more 
children than they can provide for in the way of food, 
housing and clothes. More selfishly, especially in recent 
years among the black-coated workers, it may mean that 
parents deliberately prefer a motor-car to children. But 
sometimes it may mean that parents deliberately prefer to 
have two or three children well fed, housed and educated 
than four or five inadequately so. There is a far wider 
recognition that children, too, have a right to a certain 
standard of living,.and as the sum of things that 
make up that standard cannot readily be increased by 
parents to fit the family, the family must be restricted to 
fit the standard. As Mrs Burns says in a report§ on infant 
and maternal mortality in Durham 
To produce and rear, in the fifteen to twenty years 
of fertile life of the average marriage of to-day, a family 
of eight to fifteen children, to fit them for the varied life 
of to-day, and to maintain her own vitality unimpaired, 

a woman would need the vigour of Diana, the wisdom of 

Minerva, the economic lore of Mrs Barbara Wootton, and 

the dietetic skill of Professor Mary Schwartz Rose, and 

such women are rare. 

Fortunately, the maintenance of the population does 
not demand as much as this from the average woman. 
The Registrar-General looks for a constant annual supply 
of 700,000 births to maintain eventually a stabie popula- 
tion at the 1937 level, on the assumption that mortality 
would show a continuing decline, and 700,000 was the 
number of births actually registered in 1937. But, as 
Dr Kuczynski points out, these 700,000 babies were 
born when the females aged 15-45 numbered 11,129,000. 
Since the number of potential mothers for the next 
generation is known to be fewer, “to maintain a constant 
annual supply of 700,000 births would presuppose an 
enormous rise in fertility ”°—not eight to fifteen children 
perhaps, but possibly four, five or six instead of one, 
two or three. 








§ Infant and Maternal Mortality. By C. M. Burns. Depart- 
ment of Physiology, King’s College, University of Durham, 
5s. post free. 
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Is there any action that the state can take to bring about 
this rise in fertility? It should be said at once that little 
can be expected from the Beveridge plan. Social 
security means exactly what it says: security against 
want, the maintenance of a minimum standard, but not 
the provision of a higher standard. The scheme would 
prevent large families from feeling the pinch because 
they are large, but it is not likely to induce small families 
to become large ones. Parents who have only had one 
or two children without a grant are not likely to increase 
their families for 8s. a week. The experience of other 
countries shows that children’s allowances are no answer 
to a low birthrate. Their chief merit in this respect is 
that they enable what children are born to be 
healthier. 

On the other hand, there is much that the state could 
do to remove the other inhibiting factors. First of all it 
must remove the insecurity motive by relieving the fear 
of unemployment. Secondly, it should ensure that the 
economic organisation of society is not static. The state 
cannot intervene, except possibly by fiscal discrimination, 
to compel parents to have a family before they have a 
motor-car. But it can attempt to ensure that the sum of 
things which makes up the standard of living is continu- 
ally being expanded. In a restrictive economy the popula- 
tion cannot increase without having to accept a lower 
average standard of living. Nor, however, can the 


economy expand with a declining supply of manpower. 


The two factors—increased production and adequate 
manpower—are inseparably connected. 

Like all its other main recommendations, in fact, the 
Beveridge plan for children’s allowances must have a 
physical counterpart. It will be of no avail for a family to 
have the prospect of an extra {£20 a year for a fourth 
child if that child cannot be housed. At present the 
housing accommodation is quite inadequate. A newly 
married couple has to take on a house too large for 
immediate needs, but which is too small if they have 
three or four children. Moreover, the system of buying 
houses through building societies makes it difficult for 
them to move even if better accommodation were available. 
A far greater variety in the size of houses is wanted and 
a far more: flexible system of tenancy. How can the 
increasing number of old-age pensioners adjust their rent 
on retirement, as Sir William Beveridge suggests, if 
suitable houses for them are not there? They will possibly 
be forced to retire to their children’s homes—and 
squeeze out their potential grandchildren. 

Housing is not the only element in the standard of 
living ;which the state should expand to its maximum. It 
is no less important that food, and the right food, should 
be as plentiful and cheap as possible. A less material 
element is education. It should not be necessary for people, 
especially the professional classes, to limit their families 
because they can only afford a public school and univer- 
sity education for one child or two, and because such an 
education is indispensable for a successful life. Here 
again, it is a question of increasing the standard; not 
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of restricting the children to the opportunities available, 
but making far more opportunities available. 

Action should also be taken to remove the sanctions 
against ;marriage imposed on men and women in some 
occupations. In banks, for instance, men may not marry 
until they are earning a certain salary—generally not 
obtainable for some years—and though this ban is not 
applicable in the professions, there is generally speaking 
a shortage of adequately paid jobs, with opportunities for 


‘advancement, for young men—a shortage which will 


grow more acute as old people increase in proportion to 
the total population. 

The result is that men and women to whom these 
sanctions apply frequently defer ‘marriage until the late 
twenties or thirties. Dr Kuczynski points out the fallacy 
of the Registrar-General’s argument that early marriage 
will ipso facto increase the birth-rate—if a couple only 
want three children, whether they marry at 20 or 30 is 
immaterial. On the other hand, late marriage puts a 
biological sanction on the number of children that can be 
born. As Mrs Burns shows in the Durham report, first 
pregnancies in women over. 30 are associated with rela- 
tively high stillbirth and neo-natal death rates and with 
increased risk to the mother herself. Earlier marriage will 
enable those people who do want larger families to have 


_ them with less wastage. : 


Dr Kuczynski also points out that in fact the average 
age at which a woman marries has fallen considerably 
during thé past decade.and is back to the level of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. It is true that post- 
ponement of marriage is normally confined to the profes- 
sional classes and black-coated workers. But it is becom- 
ing more common among skilled workers as well. More- 
over it is the professions and clerks which have a very 
low fertility rate. Clearly, recruits for the professional 
classes can, and must, be obtained by a more democratic 
educational system. But even a revolution in education 
could hardly produce the desired results for at least 
another generation ; and in the meantime the supply of 
brains will continue to be the country’s most serious 
shortage. 

It is impossible to discuss with any precision the quality 
of the population as distinct from the quantity. But itis 
difficult not to be alarmed by Mrs Burns’s conclusions 
in regard to the “problem families”—the feckless 
unemployables, generally both physically and mentally 
unfit. These families have a very high birth-rate and, 
consequently, in spite of their high death-rate, they will 
form an increasingly bigger proportion of the total popu- 
lation in the future, if present population trends continue. 


‘No one would seriously suggest that the present array of 


social services which is brought to bear on these families 
should be withdrawn to encourage an even higher death- 
rate. But they add one more complication to an extremely 
complex problem which has not yet been properly faced 
either by the Government or the public. Serious con- 
sideration of it is needed if the New England is not to 
be predominantly populated by the old and the unskilled. 


The Importance of Exports 


ERHAPS the most important single point to be 


recognised in discussions of post-war economic 
policy is the crucial importance of exports. Upon 
exports will depend the standard of living, the level of 
national prosperity, and the possibility of social 


security and progress—if only because this country ° 


must look overseas for the basic materials of its manu- 
factures as well as for a large part of its food. If it is 
true as some people say that exports must fall in the 
future, then the prospect is national decline. 

Nothing could be more calculated to make sure of a 
fall in the standard of living and to nullify all hopes 
of economic and social progress than either an attitude 
of facile expectation-or one of mere defeatism. Britain’s 
‘rise to economic power was due entirely to its conver- 


sion from an agricultural country with a compara- 
tively small population into a huge industrial assembly 
plant, converting raw materials and food from abroad 
into manufactures; some of these manufactures were sent 
abroad in payment for imports, and the remainder was 
large enough to ensure 2 steady rise in the standard of 
living of the British people. For many years the pro- 
portion of Britain’s output of manufactures that was 
sent abroad, together with the income from services 
rendered to other countries, exceeded the amount 
required in payment for imports. These surpluses 
accumulated to such an extent that before the war the 
interest on them paid for more than a fifth of Great 
Britain’s imports. In addition, this country performed 
many ancillary services for the rest of the world; it 
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assumed the role of the world’s carrier, an activity which 
yielded an income sufficient to pay for a ninth of 
imports before the war; the annual income from other 
services approached in value the exports of leading 
manufacturing industries. Even ip, 1938, the egate 
income from overseas investments ahd shipping and ofhes 
services paid for more than a third eae all the retained 
imports of food and materials, 

It must be emphasised that a rising standard of living 
after the war can only be secured by imports of raw 


.materials and foodstuffs, not merely on the pre-war 


scale, but at an increasing rate. Britain is short of raw 
materials, and in spite of the technical progress made 


.in recent years in the utilisation of home supplies and 


substitutes, must continue to depend on imports. 
Moreover, with all respect to. the technical achievements 
of agriculture since 1939, the productivity of labour in 
farming can hardly equal its productivity in manufac- 
turing industry except in a restricted range of products. 
Britain must continue to buy abroad large quantities 
of. food, as well as raw materials. The argument that 
Britain was prosperous before the war in spite of a 


‘reduction in the proportion of its output shipped abroad 
overlooks two important facts. The first is the c 


e in 
the rate of exchange between raw materials and food- 


_stuffs, on the one hand, and manufactures, on the 


other hand, which had turned markedly in Britain’s 
favour; the second is that, instead of exporting more 
goods and. services than were needed to pay for-current 
imports, less was sent abroad during the past decade, 
and the deficiency in the balance of payments was met 
by drawing upon past surpluses. In sum, the choice 
is between a large volume of foreign trade and a 
high standard of living, and a small volume of trade and a 
low standard of living. Nothing that the technicians can 
do will avpreciably alter this fact. 

' It is of course true that the British assembly plant and 
its ancillary activities have been thrown completely out of 
gear by the war. The country’s industrial equipment and 
set-up will require a complete overhaul and adjustment 
to new conditions. Much of it was out of date before the 
war—which is as true'of the attitude of mind of many 
of its operators as of plant and machinery. Investments 
of past surpluses are dwindling ; the income from ship- 
ping and other services may be smaller, at pre-war prices, 
than before the war. As Mr. G. D. H. Cole puts it in his 
book, “ Great Britain in the Post-War World ” (Gollancz, 
168 pages ; 6s. net), 


Even if we assume that no payments will ever be 
demanded on account of Lend-Lease arrangements, for 
most of the supplies sent into this country during. the 
war, it is highly likely that Great Britain will emerge 
into the post-war woiid with only enough overseas assets 
to balance claims arising out of the overseas ownership of 
capital invested in Great Britain, or, in other words, with 
a net income of nothing at all. 


Mr Cole may perhaps err on the side of pessimism. 
But it is certain that Britain will have to meet a much 
larger proportion of its bill for imports from current ex- 
ports than before the war. And, if imports of raw mate- 
rials and food are to be maintained at pre-war levels or 
expanded, as they must be if the standard of living is to 
be maintained, it follows that, in the absence of a further 
marked favourable change in the terms of trade between 
primary products and manufactures, the volume of 
British exports will have to be, not simply restored, but 
substantially increased. 

The task will be very hard, but it is not impossible. 
It would be facilitated by a ‘policy of collaboration in 
trade expansion under American leadership, and it is to 
Britain’s vital interest to spare no effort in freeing the 
channels of trade by concerted international action. But 
even the most unstinted collaboration on the part of the 
United States could not absolve Britain from the urgent 
job of radically overhauling its assembly plant. There 
are three important fattors which, taken together, 
encourage the hope that Britain has a distinctly good 
chance of maintaining its place as a progressive economy 
with a large foreign trade. They are: Britain’s enormous 
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buying power; the hunger for manufactures by importing 
countries ; and the technical performance of British 
industry during the war. Britain’s capacity to take in 
materials and food has created; over a long péfiod of 
years, a corresponding capacity to produce these products 
abroad: The capacity of primary producing countries to 
produce food and raw materials is likely to exceed, rather 
than fall below, world demand, and there is no reason 
to doubt their continued willingness to sell to Britain 
after the war, especially if Britain can supply i in exchange 
the kind of manufactures they are anxious to obtain at 
competitive prices. Again, the virtual cessation of the 
manufacture of civilian goods and the absence of oe 
replacements of productive capacity for making them has 
given rise to a great hunger for the products of manufac- 
turers in importing countries which will be further swol- 
len by their anxiety to set up industries themselves. In 
other words, there should be no lack of demand for 
British goods after the war. 

‘But, in the last resort, Britain’s future as a large 
exporter will on its ability to supply what :s 
wanted at the price at which it is wanted. The record of 
British industry during the interwar years was not 
perhaps encouraging. But during the last three years it 
has shown that, when pressed, it can produce many things 


more cheaply in terms of man-hours than any other 
country in the world, and that its inventors, icians 
and managers are still in the van. Apart from producing 


more munitions per man employed than the United States, 
the world’s greatest manufacturing centre, British 
industry has led the world in many new technical develop- 
ments, such as radiolocation. It is surely not too much 10 
suggest that British industry can succeed in peace where 
it has succeeded in war. 

In many ways, the change-over to péace conditions 
may be more difficult than mobilisation for war, Instead 
of a ready market at home for all their output, indus- 


trialists will have to search for customers abroad. They 


may search in vain for buyers of large lines of bulk 
goods, in textiles, iron and steel and other staples 
which can be made as cheaply, or more cheaply, else- 
where. But it is reasonable to assume that there will 
be a large and growing market for manufactures which 
embody a large proportion of skill, and for the new 
products, such as electrical and wireless apparatus, in 
whose development Britain now holds so high a place. 
A shift from old bulk lines to specialities and new 
products is not only essential to an expansion in exports; 
it will also offer a higher reward and achieve the highest 


economy in the import of materials. India does not want 


Britain’s cheap cotton goods, even if Lancashire cotton 
operatives are willing to accept very low wages; but 
it will offer them high wages if they are prepared to 
make and send out wireless sets instead. It will be the 
job of British manufacturers to find out what is 
required by their former customers and to satisfy their 
new demands efficiently and promptly. 

Given a correct appreciation of the problem, of the 
need for matching Britain’s buying power with the will 
and ability of industrialists to adjust themselves to 
changes in demand, there need be no despair about 
the fate of exports after the war. Before the war, in 
1937, the Empire took nearly one-half of Britain’s 
exports and Europe almost a third; the. rest of the 
world, including America, took hardly a fifth. These 
markets will not have disappeared after the war ; most 
of them will be anxious to sell their materials and food 
to Britain in exchange for the specialities they need at 
reasonable prices.. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Further aspects of Sir William Beveridge’s 
Report on Social Security, are discussed in this 
issue as follows :— 


Page 
Economic Implications - - 721 
The Population Problem - 723 
Industrial Disability - - 736 
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Winter in Germany—lIll 


WO earlier articles, last week and the week before, 
have shown how, in spite of its remaining reserves, 
the Nazi war economy, in farm and factory, is running 
down; how its assets began to waste when a term was 
put to its conquests by Russian resistance; and how its 
capacity to produce, which is still large, is nevertheless 
dwindling as Allied ring of steel tightens round its 
brief and harassed empire. What of the German people, 
the home front, where the miasma of Nazi aggression 
started its ambitious spread? An article in The Economist 
on August 29, 1942, called “ Underground Germany,” 
showed how difficult it is for discontent to find a focus 
and expression in a totalitarian state, which is organised 
for war at home as much as for war abroad; and talk 
about revolt and collapse is premature gossip. But, 
although it will take disasters greater than any yet suffered 
to make them sprout, the seeds of collapse are there in 
the material and mental state of the German people, just 
as revolt is already growing in the occupied and dependent 
countries. The spectre of 1917-18 is taking shape; and it 
is no idle question to ask how the men, women and 
children of Nazi Germany are living in the fourth war 
winter. 

Even before the attack on Russia eighteen months ago, 
life in y was drab. The people were notably 
apathetic ; and, behind the facade of military success and 
growing power, there were shortages and difficulties. But 
by contrast with to-day, things were going very well. Great 
spoils had been brought back from conquered countries 
to replenish depleted stocks of food and raw materials. 
Hours of work had been temporarily shortened, and 
the menfolk had come home from the front in the winter 
to work in the factories. Married women were still at home 
with their children. Small shopkeepers and artisans were 
still at their independent work. It is true that everything 
was regimented and ordered; but it was well ordered. 
Some 70,000 offices were issuing ration cards and permits 
for nearly every necessity of life; but rationing worked. 
Industrialists here and there complained about the con- 
trols; but they were promised compensation and world- 
wide scope for their enterprise after the war. 

Now the scene is very different. It is more plain that 
the Nazis have ravaged their own country as well as other 
lands. The young people, brought up in the Nazi creed, 
are fighting another campaign far away from Germany. 
Most of the Germans at home are old enough to remember 
how it all ended last time and the long agony of inflation 
that followed. And Germany has been invaded by 
foreigners to fill the places of its own sons. One in ten 
of the population and one in four of the workers are 
aliens, immigrants and prisoners of war. There are 
foreigners everywhere. The prisoners of half a dozen 
nations crowd the villages. In some parts of Germany, 
they run the farms. In the factories, women and foreigners 
predominate. The superiority ‘of the German people is 
still trumpeted; but it is clear that, without foreign labour, 
the German war effort would break down. 

Everyone is toiling; but the supply of labour is still 
insufficient. Women, old-age pensioners and cripples, as 
well as foreigners, have been called in to fill the gaps; but 
the gaps remain. Sixty, seventy, eighty hours a week the 
German workers put in, side by side with the half-starved 
aliens. Hundreds of thousands of men and women are 
working far away from their homes. Married women are 
now forced to work at least half-time with their children 
in charge of untrained girls at ill-equipped nurseries. Boys 
and girls do at least six months compulsory labour 
service. School-children and students are moved about the 
country to do farm and field work. The older members of 
the Hitler Youth are messengers or tram conductors. 

It is mecessary in total war that no-one should be 
wasted. In the past it has been a main strength of the 
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The Growing Strain 


German war effort, in fighting and in work, that it was 
based upon the fullest use of all Europe’s millions of 
man-power. But that was when there was expansion and 
hope. The goods were being delivered. Now the German 
people and their helots resemble King Canute. The tide is 
set against them, and their fearful efforts are less and less 
availing. If despair has not yet been added to drabness 
and apathy, fatigue has—and frustration as well. 

Everyone’s preoccupation is food, clothing, and shelter. 
There is practically no food available that is not rationed. 
There is a special tobacco card and alcoholic drinks are 
included ‘on the food card. Customers must be registered 
for vegetables, fish and poultry; and in restaurants only 
a meatless dish can be bought without ration cards— 
which means that they are crowded eyery day with cus- 
tomers hoping to get this rara avis. The special rations of 
foodstuff, tobacco and drinks granted for Christmas 
amount to roughly one week’s ration. The clothing card 
for 1943 makes it very clear how low the output of 
civilian clothing is running.. The new ration is on the 
average just about half what the clothing ration was when 
the war started. And there are little or no reserves of old 
clothing left because of the various collections which 
have been taken up for the Forces and special workers. 
The Russian flax and hemp crops which were expected 
to relieve the situation were destroyed by the severity of 
last winter. The new crops are small and have not even 
been brought in because the Russians have been wanted 
to work for the Wehrmacht. 

Shelter is scarcer even than food and clothing. Private 
building had already been curtailed before the war broke 
out. The concentration of workers in certain areas and 
the large-scale bombing of German towns have increased 
the shortage of flats—and particularly of rooms. Large 
flats are partitioned off to take several families; a priority 
list has been issued by the new commissar for dwellings; 
and the use of flats and restaurants for offices has been 
prohibited. In Munich, more than 20;000 families were 
looking for flats. Not more than one room may be heated, 
even when accommodation has been found ; the coal 
available for one room is only four-fifths of the amount 
supplied last winter ; and the consumption of both gas 
and electricity is also strictly controlled. 

The supply of household goods is even below that 
of 1917-18. The pastime of housewives is to hunt 
for pots and pans, for brooms and stoves, indeed for 
everything that is sold in shops. A population experienced 
in inflation disregards all exhortations and tries to buy 
everything that appears. Neither effective rationing nor 
the drastic penalties against black market activities can 
prevent barter. Almost everything is bartered in Germany : 
pianos, furniture, pictures, fur coats, and jewellery against 
suits, footwear, typewriters, stoves, bedsteads, linen and 
blankets. The authorities themselves have established 
exchanges for boots and shoes and overcoats. 

Long hours of work, the complexities of shopping, and 
the ceaseless hunt for goods, these do not conserve the 
strength of housewives and workers, and they can leave 
only little time for leisure and amusement. But the people 
crave for diversions. The longest queues are outside 
cinemas, theatres, music-halls, and restaurants, all of them 
crowded all the time. In several towns, a rough system 
of rationing theatre tickets has been introduced to give 
priority to soldiers on leave. Among relatives and friends, 
the highest favours can be bought for cinema and theatre 
tickets. Films and plays about the war have almost dis- 
appeared. Instead, there is an endless series of biographical 
films of statesmen, inventors and other famous 
peoole. , 

The superiority of the German race is the main topic. 
According to these films. Germans have invented and 
discovered nearly everything that is used in modern 
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industry. The newsreels, once the great delight of the 
public, have been shortened. The theatres have 
reverted to classics and the usual comedies. Slowly but 
surely, German home life begins to resemble 1917-18. 
On paper, the food situation is much more favourable. 
But some of the essential rations actually exist only 
on paper. Frequently, rations are further cut down 
according to what shopkeepers can get from whole- 
salers. ‘Transport difficulties restrict supplies and the 
effects of really big bombing attacks were felt over 
large areas. The rations are larger than during the last 
war, and there is even some imports of fruit, which com- 
pletely disappeared twenty-five years ago. But not even 
official papers hide the fact that the bread ration is 
only maintained by curtailing the rations of barley, 
coffee, beer, and so on; and it is openly admitted that 
the supplies of clothing, footwear, and household goods 
are smaller than in the last war. The excuse is always that 
in this war better planning and organisation have put 
a greater part of the country’s industrial capacity at the 
disposal of the war machine. 

The strain is undoubtedly growing. Among the 
masses a frequent phrase in letters and discussions 
is “. . . but what can one do about it? ” It is the begin- 


NOTES OF 


Perhaps the most encouraging sign as the end of 1942 
approaches is the readiness of ordinary people to see, in 
spite of the extraordinary outburst of optimism which 
accompanied the victory of the Eighth Army and the Anglo- 
American landings in North Africa, that the really hard 
work has still to be done, and the war may still last a 
very long time. As one cartoonist has put it, all is 
over bar the shooting ; and the new calls which are to be 
made upon the youngest of British man-power (discussed 
in a Note on page 729) are a grim token of what inevitably 
must come before victory is finally achieved. Ever since 
the war started, one commitment has overhung the whole 
course of policy and events—the certainty of paying high 
at some stage in terms of casualties for the ultimate victory. 
Psychologically, one of the greatest impediments to con- 
sidered thought about the war has been the refusal to 
accept this commitment. First, the war was to be won by 
blockade without any fighting at all ; then it was to be won 
by air bombing without any land battles. Not the least 
virtue perhaps of these strategic successes in North Africa 
has been a general awakening to the fact that, now the 
enemy is being brought to battle, he will fight massively 
until he is beaten. Even after the triumph of the Eighth 
Army in Egypt, another stern battle has to be fought before 
the road to Tripoli is opened. At the other end of the 
Mediterranean front, it is plain that the brilliant ease with 
which the Allied Forces were brought to land with only 
little opposition is now to be matched with the bitterest 
of fighting in the air and on land. And these are only the 
preludes. It took the best part of three years to persuade 
public opinion that the enemy must be made to fight before 
the war could be finished. The real significance of recent 
events in Africa is that a way has been found of making 
him fight. And the implication of this strategic success, as 
it is followed up, will increasingly be fighting very nearly 
on the Russian scale. The honeymoon atmosphere which 
followed the victory in Egypt and the North African land- 
ings was very natural. But it was also exceedingly dan- 
gerous, insofar as it spread abroad a belief that the war was 
almost over. Throughout, the Prime Minister struck the 
right note, These events were only “ the end of the begin- 
ning.” Now, the battle is about to start. And only by the 
most gigantic and grievous efforts can these first successes 
be followed up by the final triumph. It is right that the 
people of this country should ask what plans have been 
prepared for the victorious peace which shduld now be 
assured. But it is no less right and necessary that they 
should understand how much has still to be done by fight- 
ing men and by workers to realise the present ofportunities. 
For a space, problems of manpower and war production 
fell out of the news and disappeared from discussion. Now, 
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ning of the end, however far off the end may still be. 
Sentences for listening to foreign broadcasts are more 
frequent. The concentration camps for political offenders 
are still crowded and the executions of men engaged 
in undermining the regime still go on. The older 
workers seem to be watching the worsening of affairs with 
some satisfaction, but not without fear. Their satisfaction 
is derived from the knowledge that the regime is going to 
its ruin. The hope of pre-Nazi trade. unions and 
members: of the labour movement seems to be coming 
true. But behind this is the fear that the longer the 
war lasts, and the greater the destruction wrought 
in foreign countries, the more they and_ their 
fellow workers will have to pay for it. And neither 
hopes nor fears have yet broken the apathy of the vast 
majority. 

There the regime and its subjects stand in the fourth 
winter of war. The people are bound and gagged by 
the most monstrous bureaucracy that has ever been. 
The soldiers at the front and the people at home are 
slowly being split into two different nations. The young 
Nazis at the front may still be convinced of their ultimate 


' superiority; hut the people at home can see how the 


scales are being weighted against them. 


THE WEEK 


sanely, they are back again. No civilian who by chance is 
spared the worst trials of the final fighting phase of this 
war has any right to minimise the difficulties and the 
dangers that still lie ahead for those men whose risks are 
greater than his. What has happened in the past few days is 
that the scales have begun to fall from the public’s eyes ; 
reality has broken in; and the price that has still to be 
paid, in casualties and in civilian effort and sacrifice, is 
slowly being realised. It is not the easiest period of the 
war that lies ahead, but the hardest. 


* * x 


Combined Production 


Mr Lytteiton, Minister of Production, has come back 
from the United States. Aptly, his return was revealed when 
he stood beside Mr Churchill as the Prime Minister gave 
a warning in a speech at Bradford about the dangers of 
over-optimism about the course of the war. Mr Lyttelton’s 
mission to America was of crucial importance for the next 
battles. Inevitably, when the United States entered the 
war a year ago, the programme of British war production, 
which had been based upon a set flow of supplies from 
non-belligerent America, was upset. As a belligerent, the 
United States required more of its own output for its 
own uses. Over and above that, there grew a view among 
Service chiefs in the United States that the dispatch of 
many Lend-Lease supplies overseas presented an_ obstacle 
to their determination to create in the United States the 
strongest armed Forces the world has ever seen. For a 
time, the problem of reallocating the combined resources 
of the chief United Nations industrially was eased by the 
remarkable achievements of certain American factories in 
exceeding output expectations. But the problem remained ; 
and it was Mr Lyttelton’s task to find out precisely from 
the American authorities what the scale, character and 
regularity of American supplies to Britain can be expected to 
be in 1943. Without this knowledge, no exact programme of 
British war production can be drawn up. Between the entry 
of the United States into the war and Mr Lyttelton’s visit, 
a great machinery of economic collaboration between the 
two countries had been set up and run in. His task was 
to find out whether the assumptions of the makers of 
strategy and the preparers of battle on both sides of the 
Atlantic dovetailed sufficiently to make possible the utmost 
use of Anglo-American productive resources in the next 
and hardest stage of the war. When he arrived, he was 
provided with the best possible argument for the hasten- 
ing of American supplies to the actual theatres of war, 
first, by the British victory in Egypt, and, secondly, by the 
Allied landings in North Africa. It is believed that Mr 
Lyttelton has secured successes. If he has come back with 
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a clear picture and a plain assurance of the distribution of 
American materials and output in the coming year, it will 
be possible for the British war effort to be brought to its 
productive peak. 


x * x 


More Arms 


Too much optimism has lately concealed the urgent 
need for more production on both sides of the Atlantic. Too 
much publicity has hailed the remarkable achievements of 
the past to the detriment of the indispensable improve- 
ments required in both countries in the near future. Mr 
Bevin’s speech to the House of Commons on Tuesday, in 
justification of the call-up of mere youths, showed the 
onerous strain which is already being placed on British man- 
power and resources. Nothing that can still be done, by re- 
organisation and improved technique, to increase British 
productivity, will be wasted. Similarly, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the remarkable record of a year’s war pro- 
duction (which is discussed in a Note on page 732) should 
not be permitted to diminish the imperative need for still 
more arms. Inevitably, difficulties have appeared in Ameri- 
can production since the first spurt was completed last 
spring. Now the rate of advance is too small, both in com- 
parison to Allied needs and American capacity. The main 
reason given is bottlenecks in the supply of raw materials. 
These have played their part; but difficulties which are 
only too familiar to British observers, after three years 
of hard experience, are still influential—difficulties of 
organisation, management and planning, and a lack of 
balance in the flow of orders and output, in the supply of 
components and in the distribution of work and resources 
between different parts of the production programme. Nor 


have the Americans yet settled the crucial conflict between . 


the control of separate production programmes by each 
separate Service and their direction according to a common 
plan under central civilian guidance. Mr Lyttelton and his 
staff have no doubt been able to contribute a deal of 
example and precept from the history of British failures 
and successes. Loosened from the inhibitions of human 
and departmental fallibility, and linked to the utmost pos- 
sible degree in a common plan with British programmes, 
American output will shake the world ; and the new strate- 
gical opportunities which have now been opened make it 
imperative that the shaking should be done with the utmost 
promptitude. 
* * * 


No Change 


_ Last week’s debate in the House of Lords on colonial 
policy was disappointing. It had been hoped that it would 
provoke a statement from the Government on future policy, 
but the change of Colonial Secretary precluded this, and 
Lord Cranborne relied on a defence of British colonial 
policy in the past and at present. In spite of the vigour 
which he put into his speech, it was no answer to the 
critics either at home or abroad. People are becoming im- 
patient with the virtues of colonial policy in the past. What 
they want is some assurance that it will be even more 
virtuous in the future. It is for this reason that persistent 
calls have been made for a new statement of policy, because, 
by excluding the colonies from the Atlantic Charter, and 
by his Mansion House speech, Mr Churchill encouraged 
suspicions that colonial policy, and therefore the colonies, 
have no future at all. Lord Cranborne denied that the 
Prime Minister said that the Atlantic Charter did not 
apply to the colonies, but Mr Churchill’s actual words, on 
Septemaber 9, 1941, were— 

The Joint Declaration does not qualify in any way the 
various statements of policy which have been made from time 
to time about the development of constitutional government 
in India, Burma or other parts of the British Empire . . . we 
had in mind, primarily, the restoration of the sovereignty, 
self-government, and national life of the states of Europe... . 
So that is quite a separate problem from the progressive 
evolution of self-governing institutions in the regions and 
peoples which owe allegiance to the British Crown. We have 


made declarations on these matters which are complete in 
themselves. . . . 


The trouble is that such declarations, with regard to the. 


colonies, are far from complete in the conditions of to-day. 
It is well known that self-government is the promised goal 
of every colony when it is ready for it. But it is less well 
known what programme Britain has for making them ready. 
Lord Cranborne was wrong when he said that people who 
ask for a Colonial Charter are demanding “a standardised 
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colonial policy applicable equally to all the territories of the 
British Colonial Empire.” ‘The Atlantic Charter was not 
read as formulating a standardised policy for the whole 
world. What people are asking for is a definite pledge that 
Britain’s responsibilities towards all the colonies—no matter 
what their stage of development—will be discharged in the 
future with more vigour and faith than in the past, and a 
programme of ways and means for doing so. 


x x * 


Officers for India 


The further extension of: the term of office of Lord 
Linlithgow as Viceroy of India will please no one— 
not even the overworked Viceroy himself—though the 
British Government has expressed its fullest confidence 
in him. For the British Government he is, it seems, a third 
choice. Both Lord Cranborne and Sir Archibald Sinclair 
are said to have refused the post. Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
who is disinclined to leave either the Air Ministry or the 
Liberal Party, might have been an excellent choice ; he has 
the prestige, the bearing and the outlook to make a success 
of this terribly hard job in the most difficult of circum- 
stances. But he has refused. The Government has been 
forced to fall back again on Lord Liniithgow—which will 
be taken in India to mean a decision on the part of“Mr 
Churchill not to alter the attitude which has been taken, 
on not very substantial grounds, to have prejudiced policy 
so much in the recent past. Actually, however, it should be 
recognised that, in present circumstances, there is no pleas- 
ing the Indians. It is.a symptom of their own inability to 
agree that no British appointment to Indian office will be 
agreeable to them. They are no more satisfied with the 
recent appointment of Mr. W. P. Spens, MP, to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court than with the retention of 
Lord Linlithgow, In both cases, they call for the appoint- 
ment of Indians, the impossibility of which obviously arises 
from their own divisions. If it were possible to appoint an 
Indian Viceroy or an Indian Chief Justice, the Indian 
problem would already be solved. There would be a suffi- 
cient body of agreement among the Indian parties for India 
to take up the chance which has been offered to work out 
its own destiny. Actually, there is no agreement. Any Indian 
appointment would be exposed to even more fire from the 
Indians. It is a great pity that the wish of the Government 
to find a new Viceroy, divorced from the frustrations of the 
past and open to the opportunities of the future, should 
have been foiled by the inability of individuals to accept 
office. It now seems certain that the Indian impasse will 
drag on to the end of the war. But the British Government 
can hardly accept full blame. An attempt has at least been 
made, though without success, to find a fresher and apter 
Viceroy: and the decision could easily be taken into the 
Indians’ own hands if they could only reach accord among 
themselves—indeed, if they could do this, the tune would 
inevitably be called from India, not from Britain. 


* x * 


The Last Reserves 


This week, the new National Service Bill has been 
before the House of Commons. On the face of it, it seems 
a minor measure. At present, the registration and medical 
examination of the 18- year-olds cannot take place until 
the age of 18 has been reached, which means that, in prac- 
tice, they cannot actually be called up until they are 
approaching 18}. Under the new Bill, these preliminary 
steps will be taken at 17 years and 8 months, so that the 
young men concerned can be enrolled as soon as they are 
18. Another clause provides that the rights allowed under 
the National Service Acts—conscientious objection and 
exemption on grounds of hardship—can be exercised from 
the time of registration ; at present a man need not appeal 
until he is liable to be called up. The other clauses of the 
Bill allow the National Service Acts to be applied to people 
from the Dominions and Colonies who are temporarily resi- 
dent in this country, and bring officers of the Sea Cadet 
Corps, the Army Cadet Force and the Air Training Corps 
into line with officers in the Home Guard in regard to being 
called up. Thus, as Mr Bevin said, the new Bill is mainly an 
administrative measure, involving no real change in policy. 
But it is clear that the implications of the clause advancing 
the date of medical examination are very great. It means, 
in effect, that the universities will virtually have to close 
down. They will continue to operate for the training of 
medical and dental! students and for the technical and scien- 
tific courses which are under the direction of the Services. 
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“What we shall have to close,” said Mr McCorquodale, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary, as though it was the most 
natural thing in the world, “are the arts courses ”—except, 
presumably, for women students and the unfit men. At this 
stage, no one will urge that it is not essential to have the 
maximum number of young men ready for fighting when 
wanted ; this time, when the final call comes for fighting 
men en masse to fill the ranks in the biggest battles, there 


' must be no repetition of the scandals of 1917-18 when 


young men went out to die hardly trained at all. Although 
men at the upper age limit are being used for seden- 
tary jobs in the Services to release younger ones for 
the front line, Mr Bevin declared that it takes four’ age 
groups at the upper end of the scale to yield the same num- 
ber as one group at the lower end, But it is well that the 
implications for the future intellectual life of the country 
should be faced; and in view of the great price that is 
being paid, there is a greater obligation than ever to ensure 
that manpower everywhere is being used as efficiently as 
possible. 


* + * 
Check : 

. News from Tunisia is fragmentary, but it is clear that 
the Axis forces won a round last weekend. Exploiting to the 
full a narrow air superiority and the advantage which they 
draw from the possession of the best Tunisian airfields, 
the Germans appear to have checked all three spearheads— 
advancing on Tunis, Bizerta and Sfax. In the Tebourba 
neighbourhood, where the stiffest fighting has taken place, 
Axis forces have advanced a few miles and have entered 
the town. Meanwhile, both sides are being reinforced to the 
limit of possibility. The Germans are said to be bring- 
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ing in. more than a thousand men daily and to. be drawing 
aircraft from the Russian front. The immediate course of 
the Tunis battle depends almost entirely on the relative 
weight of reinforcement which each side can muster, and 
more particularly on the strength of air reinforcements. 
The. ultimate destiny of Tunisia may actually be decided 
at El Agheila when the long expected battle in that sector 
is joined. The union of the First and Eighth Armies, with 
the assistance of American and Allied troops, would, prove 
an overwhelming combination. It is Rommel’s task to pre- 
vent this union, by a slow delaying action or even by 
throwing the Eighth Army back. Allied prospects in the 
east are’ much improved by the news that the Alamein- 
Tobruk railway is functioning again. 


* * * 


Wacht am Mediterranean 
..Europe’s neutrals most closely affected by events in 

North Africa and the Mediterranean—Turkey and S| 

are maintaining an. attitude of cautious vigilance, 71 
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Turkish press and politicians are continually emphasising 
the dangers to Turkey in the present situation and urging 
the utmost military preparedness, while reaffirming their 
determination to preserve complete neutrality: At the same 
time, the tone of the press remains distinctly favourable to 
the Allied cause. Among the subjects most keenly discussed 
are Mr Churchill’s speech, the outlook for Italy, for whom 
the Turks seem to have little sympathy to spare, the great 
Soviet offensive, and the heroic action of the French sailors 
in “saving the honour of France.” Spanish neutrality, 
however, remains pro-Axis in sympathy. General Franco’s 
cordial message to Hitler, declaring his desire for a German 
victory over Bolshevism, probably has no more significance 
than the expression of friendship by one who has never 
disguised his admiration for the German military machine 
and the Nazi political system. Similarly, his speech at the 
National Congress of the Falangist Party on Tuesday con- 
tained the usual denunciations of Bolshevism and paid 
tribute to the “ genius ” of Mussolini and the achievements 
of National Socialism in Germany, The speech seemed to 
be mainly designed for internal consumption. General 
Franco attacked the minorities which were obstructing the 
National Revolution and demanded vigilance against the 
efforts of disrupters. A significant feature of the speech was 
the most open allusion yet made to the possibility of a 
monarchist restoration, in which General Franco seemed to 
strike a balance between Falangists and Requetes. He 
said that the regime had not closed the doer to the restora- 
tion of “the one traditional system which throughout our 
history has given us authority and continuity and days of 
glory ” ; but that such a system must guarantee the National 
Revolution. 


. * * * 
L’ Affaire Darlan 


The position of Darlan has become still more difficult 
to understand. He has exchanged cordial telegrams with 
General Eisenhower on the anniversary of America’s entry 
into the war, in which he, as the “depository of French 
sovereignty,” expressed. his sympathy with the Allied cause. 
But, both in his latest pronouncements about his own 
status and in the negotiations defining the position of 
French West Africa, it has become more than ever Clear 
that his main objectives are, first, the achievement of per- 
manence for his authority, and, secondly, the minimising of 
French colonial commitments in the struggle. The agree- 
ment by which M. Boisson, Governor-General of French 


‘West Africa, provides: port and airfield facilities for the 


Allies, after placing himself under the orders of Darlan, 
does not imply total co-operation. Those are the concessions 
of a semi-belligerent power, and contrast strongly with the 
pooling. of resources which prevails between the Fighting 
French and the rest ‘of; the United Nations. It may be, of 
course, that’ Mr Churchill will make everything quite clear 
‘when he makes his secret statement to the Commons. 
Meanwhile, a variety of authorities have spoken with con- 
cern on the subject. M. Maisky and Mr Willkie have both 
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voiced protests, and General Catroux has pointed to the 
latent military danger of Darlan’s pretensions, which 
grow as the fighting in Tunisia reaches its crisis. The 
striking feature of these three utterances is that all have 
emphasised the danger of being outmanceuvred by such a 
past-master in expediency as the Admiral. General Catroux 
pointed to the military danger, Mr Willkie to the loss of 
moral unity, and M. Maisky to the disillusionment of im- 
prisoned Europe. Expediency can claim no merit unless it 
succeeds in the long term as well as the short. 


x x * 


Sound Doctrine 


Whatever the merits or demerits of the fish zoning 
scheme (which is. discussed in a Note on page 744), Lord 
Woolton laid down a whole set of right principles on Tues- 
day when he refused the demand of the fish industry for 
its withdrawal. Briefly, he made it plain that the object of 
wartime food regulation must be to feed the people, regard- 
less of trade practices and trade connections. The rest. of 
any scheme for distributing essential foodstuffs must be 
the supply it makes available to consumers at large in rela- 
tion to the amount of manpower, transport and other scarce 
resources used. This denunciation of the method of higgling 
and haggling with “the trade,” which has too often dis- 
figured the policy of the Ministry of Food, is timely; and it 
is right and proper that Lord Woolton’s first concern 
should be the housewife and not either the fish traders 
or the catering establishments, whose fish is now to be 
rationed. It must, of course, be admitted that traders will 
inevitably kick when their established practices and con- 
nections are interfered with or disrupted. There is still no 
policy of compensation to cover the indiscriminate losses 
which may fall upon them, and it is only natural that they 
should be concerned about the post-war future. Never- 
theless, important though these considerations are, they 
cannot count for anything beside the immediate task of 
feeding the people and saving the nation’s resources ; and 
it would be well if the principles laid down by Lord Wool- 
ton in the matter of fish could be extended, without any 
reservations whatsoever, throughout the whole structure of 
wartime control and distribution. 


x * * 


A Question of Priority 


An old storm was raised in Parliament over the release 
of the Beveridge Report. It was formally presented to 
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Pariiament on Tuesday, December Ist, and one or two 
Members objected to the fact that it had been in hands 
of the daily (but not, it should be said, the weekly) Press 
since the previous Friday. The objection is in principle not 
a new one. It has been the custom, before Government 
statements of policy have been made in Parliament, for the 
Ministry concerned to arrange a Press Conference at which 
the “background” of the proposed measures is given 
and discussed. The laudable object is to assist the Press 
in its presentation of the matter to the public. It has 
sometimes happened, however, that the “ background ” 
could not be discussed without the substance of the pro- 
posed measures being revealed as well. There is clearly an 
obligation on the Press not to divulge either background or 
policy until the official announcement has been made to Par- 
liament, and, where possible, it would be a safeguard against 
leakage if the Conference did not take place until the 
morning of the day on which the statement is to be made. 
This would prevent those newspapers which disregard the 
obligation of secrecy from pretending to their readers that 
they have obtained a scoop by: revealing, under the disguise 
of “I understand that in the near future . . .” “ Political 
circles appear to think . . .,” and so on, what has been 
Officially told them in secrecy a few hours before. In such 
a case as the Beveridge Report, however, it would have 
been quite impossible for any newspaper to give it the 
comment is deserved, and which MPs would look for, if 
it only received a copy the day it was presented to Parlia- 
ment. But the obligation not to reveal beforehand, or even 
to hint, through the medium of their gossip writers, diplo- 
matic, political and military experts or other astrologers, 
what is in such a document is equally binding. 


Industrial Assurance—a Correction 


In a Note on page 580 of The Economist on Novem- 
ber 7th, it was stated that in 1937 the premiums collected 
by industrial assurance represented no more than one- 
twelfth of the total annual insurance business in that year. 
This statement was based on the estimate given by: Sir 
Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy in their work 
on Industrial Assurance, but it should have been made clear 
that the percentage in question related to death benefit 
only, and not to the whole of the business of industrial 
assurance Offices. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Britain in America 
(From Our Special Representative in the United States) 


p= opinion in Britain and America, almost alone 
in the world, has the power to influence, and some- 
times to determine, Government policy. The state of mind 
of the people in: both countries is a political factor of major 
importance. If Americans are not thinking so well of the 
British just now, their attitude can become a very great 
obstacle to collaboration now and after the war. The 
assumption underlying the establishment of British infor- 
mation services in America is that something can be done 
about public opinion. They have been set up for the pur- 
pose of establishing contact with the people. Diplomacy, 
in. the strict sense, is the job of the Embassy. Technical 
questions of war-time collaboration are settled by the 
various Joint Boards and British Missions. The work of 
interpreting Britain to America in the broadest sense, and 
_of creating friendship and trust among the masses of the 
people, belongs: to ‘Harold Butler and his staff. 
. Chief among the difficulties is the Americans’ distrust 
of British. “* propaganda.” One of the myths inherited from 
Fursters is the skill of British, propaganda in drageing: the 
irsters is the ti in i e 
United States into the last war. The underlying feeling 


persists that somehow the British are clever devils and wii! 
find some way of making deluded. Uncle Sam pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for them. Some observers have 
been so impressed by this that they have suggested that 
the British abandon all attempts at influencing American 
opinion and confine themselves to handing out facts when 
they are asked. This was the original concept of the New 
York British Library of Information, which was the nucleus 
round which the later agencies have been built up. But 
suppose the facts are not asked for? They cannot speak for 
themselves if they are out of earshot. Which facts speak 
loudest, anyway? And what sort of amplifiers are neces- 
sary to reach a potential audience of 130 millions? 

Thus, from the start, the idea of a mere fact-giving 
agency was found to be insufficient, and round the original 
British Library of Information a much wider service has 
been built up. Unhappily, as it grew, it was no one’s task 
to ask what it was supposed to do or what was the best 
way in which to do it. So it sprouted vigorously but in- 
coherently. It took on more staff. It spread into larger 
offices. Individual departments did remarkable work—for 
example, the radio contacts built up in New York—but 
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the brilliant individual work was not effective because it 
was not part of a general strategy. People began to talk 
about reorganising it, but the longer the reorganisation was 
delayed, the more entrenched became the exis - 
sation, the more inflexible the structure. Sir Gerald 
Campbell appears to have been defeated by the unwieldi- 
ness and the proportions of the problem he was supposed 
to tackle, He was also defeated by the failure of the authori- 
ties in Britain to give him the necessary powers for effective 
action—and, it appears,. by the unwillingness of the 
Treasury to provide the necessary funds. 

There is one Treasury attitude in particular that does 
infinite harm in America—as it does at home. This is the 
grading of pay according to fixed scales, together with 


complete lack of flexibility in appointing people of ability . 


to an appropriate grade and a permanent unwillingness to 
appoint good people in the high grades at all. The result 
is peculiar. Let us say that three people are appointed at 
a low salary—their abilities obviously tending to corre- 
spond to the small remuneration they receive. This is not 
too difficult, for the financial control does not jib at the 
smaller salaries. But suppose that one very good person 
could be appointed at a large salary, then the financial 
authorities would probably refuse on the grounds that the 
salary concerned was too costly—even though it might not 
be as large as the three smaller salaries added together. If 
three third-rate people could, in fact, do the work of one 
good person, the Treasury’s attitude would be peculiar, 
but not too damaging. But three fairly competent people 
not only do not replace one efficient man ; they add to the 
confusion. 

The problem of providing an effective British Informa- 
tion Service has now passed from Sir Gerald Campbell to 
Mr Harold Butler. He has not been in Washington many 
months and has had first of all to get thoroughly acquainted 
with his problem. A pre-condition of his doing any good 
at all is the delegation to him of full authority by London. 
And his discretion ought to extend to the hiring of good 
men at appropriate salaries. 


Planning and Policy 


The task that confronts Mr Butler is twofold: to set up 
a working machine and to institute a policy. The two dove- 
tail. A lack of effective machinery makes planning im- 
possible. In the course of the last two years, a variety 
of information agencies has sprung up, principally in 
Washington. Each British Mission—-Army, Navy, Food, 
Economic Warfare, Supply—has its own public relations 
officer who gets his information directly from his Ministry 
in Britain and is in contact with his opposite American 
agency. But these public relations officers until some 
months ago had practically no contact with the British 
Information Service in New York; and this organisation, 
although it had its link with the Ministry of Information 
in London, not connected with a corresponding American 
agency. Thus it floats in a void. All the resources 
of all the British -agencies should be completely pooled. 
New York should remain one of the principal outlets 
for information, for, although the New York news- 
papers are not of national importance, the news agencies, 
the magazines, the three great radio networks and most of 
the most important news commentators are in New York. 
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Washington, while remaining the most important source of 
information, should also be a distributing agency in its 
own right, not only to all the governmental agencies, but to 
all the political pressure groups and so forth who have their 
offices and their lobbies in the capital. 

There is reason to believe that Mr Butler has a re- 
organisation scheme of this kind in mind. It would give 
him a machine flexible and comprehensive enough to meet 
the overwhelming need for good British propaganda. It 
would also give him the sources and outlets of information 
and the contacts necessary for the working out of an effec- 
tive policy. One of the chief defects of the information 
system as it has been practised is that it cut out all possi- 
bility of meeting crises or correcting misunderstandings 
before they arose. There was no forethought, partly because 
every one was too overworked and understaffed to do more 
than keep abreast of current business, partly because it was 
nobody’s job to think ahead and partly because, even if 
anyone had thought ahead, he would not have had the 
necessary information immediately available to enable him 
to formulate a policy. India had to become a roaring crisis 
before the job of correcting misinformation was really taken 
in hand. An admirable little booklet, “50 Facts About India,” 
has appeared—but as late as this August. To answer a 
mistake or combat an error after it has taken place always 
invites the rejoinder “Propaganda.” The only way to 
conduct a successful campaign is to foresee crises before 
they boil up. Three or four ideas or stories about Britain 
or the British war effort, based on positive, affirmative 
information, put across, plugged and rubbed home, do more 
to create the right atmosphere than fifty corrections or 
denials. 

Better machinery and a positive attempt to create a policy 
will correct two of the main difficulties that have hampered 
the British Information Services so far. A formidable task 
remains in enconpassing the vastness and the diversity of 
the United States. The geographical obstacles to successful 
action are obviously immense. So far, Chicago and San 
Francisco have British Information Services, both very well 
managed. The appointment of British consuls to Denver, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis is another step forward in 
covering the ground. Until quite recently, there was no 
British representative between St. Louis and the coast, and 
an able but very overworked vice-consul at St. Louis had 
to cope with press relations throughout the vital middle- 
western and mountain states. Since the United States is in 
some sense a conglomeration of empires, local representa- 
tives in, say, the north-west or in the mountain states have 
something resembling ambassadorial functions to perform. 
Good relations between the consuls and the local press and 
radio stations are essential, if the various localities are to 
be kept in proper contact with British news and information. 
The consul himself must be an ambassador of good will, 
must know and like and understand the people among whom 
he is working and be alive to their problems and prejudices. 
He must be capable of sending back full reports on public 
opinion to the British Information Service. All this means 
a larger conception of the consul’s work. 

Even with complete geographical representation, the 
problem of contact with the American people would still 
be very imperfectly solved. The United States is not 
primarily 130 million people living widely scattered in 48 
different states. Particularly for the purposes of political 
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action, America is made up of groups—economic, racial, 
religious. An obvious way to cover all types of public 
opinion and at the same time to create understanding and 
confidence is to establish personal contacts with as many of 
‘these groups as possible. It should be possible when a 
problem.appears in, say, the field of farming of food sup- 
plies, for British officials in America to have immediate 
and friendly access to the men representing the interests 

- most closely involved—not simply the Department of Agri- 
culture, but the various farmers’ organisations, the retailers, 
the consumers’ leagues and all the other official and un- 
official bodies concerned. 

Americans always prefer personal contacts in business ; 
and if such a framework of personal contacts could be 
built up throughout the structure of America, the 
“mixing-up ” which would result might long outlast the 
companionship of war and be based on the surest of all 
foundations, common interests, common understanding and 
common confidence. 


American Notes 


Still in the Ring 


The defeat of Werner Schroeder, the diehard isola- 
tionist, in the election for the chairmanship of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, is proof that Mr Willkie is still 
a force to be reckoned with in his own party. The victory 
is a negative one ; but it is, perhaps, more than many of 
Mr Willkie’s friends had dared to count on. Had Mr 
Schroeder been successful, in Mr Willkie’s words, in 
“imprinting on the party the masthead of the . Chicago 
Tribune”—My Country, Right or Wrong—the prospects 
of holding the Republican party even to a nominal acknow- 
ledgment of post-war international responsibilities would 
have been bleak indeed. But the struggle is not won. The 
polls at St. Louis show how close the balance is between 
isolationists and the Willkie progressives ; and the selec- 
tion of Mr Spangler is only a stop-gap, designed to pre- 
serve the outward appearance of unity while the opposing 
factions reassemble their forces. In the first poll, Mr Schroe- 
der and Mr Baker, who was supported by Willkie’s friends, 
each secured 40 votes; in the second, Mr Baker had 43 
and Mr Schroeder 38. Mr Spangler, who on each of these 
ballots received only 15 votes, was accepted finally by both 
groups on the third. He is said to be a “ moderate inter- 
nationalist” and the terms of the Taft resolution passed 
by the Committee, calling for 


victory over our foreign enemies, a just peace when the war 

shall end, and the preservation of the Republic under our 
’ Constitution 
add little or nothing to that vague and inoffensive descrip- 
tion. The motive force behind Mr Spangler, and the con- 
sideration which apparently sealed his selection, is his 
implacable hostility to the New Deal ; in his victory speech, 
the new chairman commented that he had been “ after that 
animal since 1932, and hoped to be in at the kill in 1944.” 
While accusing the Administration of maintaining New 
Deal principles at a time when the very life of the country 
is at stake, the Republicans do not seem to feel it incon- 
sistent to show almost equal devotion to the two tasks of 
winning the war and “ getting Roosevelt.” But Mr Willkie’s 
friends can at least congratulate themselves on the main 
result of the St. Louis vote. The battle for the soul of the 
Republican party will go on; Mr Willkie is still in the 
ring ; and the odds have shifted a little in his favour. 


*« * * 


Production Year 


War production output estimates for 1942 were 
made public last week in a report by the Office of 
War Information. The expenditure, in 12 months, of 
$47,000 millions”on munitions and war construction 
will have produced by the end of the year, to single 
out a few categories, 49,000 aircraft, 32,000 tanks 
and self-propelled artillery, 17,000 anti-aircraft guns larger 

20 mm., and 8,200,000 tons of merchant shipping. The 
goals set up by the President last January have been met 
only by the merchant shipbuilders ; but many of the aircraft 
and tanks turned out are heavier and more efficient than 
those contemplated a year ago; and vast quantities of 
equipment have been produced which was not specifically 
mentioned in the President’s programme. An immense con- 
struction programme is just nearing completion. These con- 
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siderations are substantial ; but Mr Nelson has called the 
production record still not good enough—although he stated 
that American output now equalled that of the Axis. He was 
referring to the disappointing overall gain of only 3 per cent 
in October, compared with earlier increases of 4 per 
cent in September, 8 per cent in August, 10 per cent in 
July, and 12 per cent in June. In two categories, aircraft and 
merchant shipbuilding, there were actual decreases of 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent respectively. The official explanation 
rests largely on the shortage of raw’ materials. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has, however, listed the four 
major dangers as the rubber shortage, the unbalanced 
flow of raw materials, inflation, and shortage of man- 
power. Of these the last two, and to an _ extent 
the first, point to a partial failure of control and 
direction, rather than to insurmountable physical obstacles. 
The difficulties have been very great, and in view of 
what has been accomplished it would be ungrateful to 
demand perfection. But the fact remains that a coherent and 
responsible control of war production is still only being 
slowly and painfully hammered out, and that a manpower 
policy is only in its infancy. The Controlled Materials plan, 
which has taken the place of the Production Requirements 
Plan, was accepted only after a major conflict within in- 
dustry and the War Production Board itself. The new 
scheme for allocating critical materials is built up verti- 
cally; that is, prime contractors receive their quota and 
distribute it to their suppliers and sub-contractors. This 
gives the manufacturing firms, particularly the automobile 
industry, predominance over the raw material producers, 
particularly the steel industry. This controversy has been 
dwarfed by continued differences between the Services 
and the War Production Board over the control of war pro- 
duction. It came to a head over the authority of Mr Wilson 
to schedule all arms output and exercise direct control over 
aircraft production. The intervention of Mr Roosevelt has 
been necessary to produce an agreement between the two 
parties that civilian control will be paramount, and that the 
Services will submit to Mr Wilson’s supervision of their 


schedules. 
* * * 


Manpower 


The suggestion that Mr McNutt has been granted 
dictatorial authority over the use of manpower appears 
to be somewhat exaggerated. As yet there is 
nothing comparable in the United States to the 
British controls. The main advance is some restric- 
tion on the Service demand for men. Voluntary enlist- 
ment of men between the ages of 18 and 38 is to cease; 
and the War Department announces that men over 
38 will not be accepted by the Army, except in cases 
where their special abilities are needed. Army and Navy 
recruiting campaigns will no longer be conducted at the 
very gates of essential aircraft and shipbuilding plants. 
Better correlation between the demands of civilian life and 
the Services is promised by the transfer of the Selective 
Service system to the Manpower Commission. The number 
of men needed each month by the Services will be deter- 
mined in consultation with Mr McNutt, and he will furnish 
them through the Selective Service system. The local draft 
boards have in the past been able to disregard 99 per cent 
of the instructions sent them from the centre. The extent of 
Mr McNutt’s new powers over civilian workers is less clear. 
Service in industry cannot yet be required of any individual, 


but it appears: that, where the war effort demands, all. 


hiring must be done through the US Employment Service 
and that restrictions are to be placed on the power of 
employers to retain workers that are needed in more essen- 
tial occupations. Mr McNutt is empowered to set up a 
system of labour priorities to govern the transfer of workers 
from one industry to another; but it is not cerfain that he 
can force workers to move, He is given a seat on the 
Economic Stabilisation Board, in order that wage control 


‘may not defeat the ends of whatever. manpower policy is 


determined upon. A National Service Act, .embodying 
compulsion, which would require the consent of Congress 
and, in practice, the co-operation of the unions, is still only 
“cooking”—in President Roosevelt’s phrase. There will be 


_ some disappointment that Mr Ickes has not accepted the 


manpower post which it was so confidently said he had 
been offered, for his administrative abilities are tated more 
highly than those of Mr McNutt. It is, however, a cause 
for satisfaction that the distribution of manpower between 
the Services and industry will now be determined by a 
single civilian authority. 
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Canutes in Conference 


* The demand last summer for the addition of a fifth 
freedom—the freedom to produce—was made, appropri- 
ately by Mr Kaiser, the symbol of American productive 
energy. At the Congress of Manufacturers held last week in 
New York, it was Mr Kaiser again who urged industry to 
lead the way to a higher standard of living through its own 
productive efforts, rather than to surrender to the “ social ” 
politicians who have little to offer save an ultimate bank- 
ruptcy.” Mr Kaiser’s programme included the building of 
9,000,000 houses; the modernisation of a transport system 
which will be hopelessly inadequate at the end of the war; 
a daringly redesigned highway system; and the provision of 


' medical centres to head off the socialisation of medicine. Mr 


Kaiser appreciates that, unless private industry can provide 
full employment, and expand production, its post-war 
liberties will be curtailed. How his audacious proposal for 
beating the “ social planners” at their own game, and for 
killing socialism with kindness, was received by a group of 
industrialists who appear, from the other speeches that 
were made, to have learned little and forgotten nothing in 
one year of war and ten of moderate reform, does not 
appear. Apart from Mr Kaiser’s proposals, the tone of the 
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Congress appears to have been one of recrimination, fright, 
and only grudging acceptance of wartime restrictions. One 
speaker expressed 
grave concern over the outcome of our civil war—the war 
of the screwy social reformers against our American way of 
life. . . . There is no such thing as an irresistible social trend. 
It only becomes so when everyone ceases to resist it. The 
trend toward a communistic totalitarianism, so open and so 
emphatic in this country during the past decade, need not 
lead inevitably or irresistibly towards its goal. The election 
returns of November 3 show what can be done to check 
that trend. 
The extravagance of Professor Lutz’s sentiments was not, it 
is to be hoped, wholely endorsed by the Congress. But the 
alarm he expressed undoubtedly is characteristic of industry 
as the war forces more and more controls of production 
and of hiring and firing; as labour organisations grow; 
and as social security provisions are expanded. The belief is 
widespread in business circles’ that the Administration is 
using the war as a pretext for substituting economic collec- 
tivism for the American system of private enterprise; and 
Mr Kaiser’s temperate warning that industry’s special privi- 
leges and unwarranted advantages of the past were gone for 
ever appears to have fallen on deaf ears. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Hepburn Fantasy 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


October 28th 


HE remark was made in Ottawa after the resignation of 

the Hon. Mitchell Hepburn as Premier of Ontario that 
if he really intends to retire from politics, it is a voluntary 
liquidation and not bankruptcy. ‘The newspaper writers, 
required to turn out adequate comment for the occasion, 
were torn between doubts whether a political obituary was 
needed or a forecast of a further career in federal politics. 
Pending clarification, no one has taken seriously the sug- 
gestion that Mr Hepburn has retired permanently from. 
politics. His renunciation of provincial affairs is expected 
to lead to entry into federal politics, an opportunity for 
which may easily arise. With Mitch, it is probably a case 
of reculer pour mieux sauter. 

Mr Hepburn’s resignation was so sudden that many of 
his Cabinet Ministers knew nothing of it until they heard 
it on the radio. His successor as Premier is Gordon C. 
Conant, who also remains Attorney-General. Proof that 
Mr Conant could not retain the following that Mr Hepburn 
has commanded was forthcoming immediately, when the 
Hon. Harry Nixon, Provincial Secretary and often Deputy- 
Premier, resigned, with other Cabinet resignations in sight. 
The Conant Government will enjoy a short life at best, 
since the Hepburn-led Legislature had completed its term 
of five years and had recently extended its own life for 
one year. , 

The confusion of thought regarding Mr Hepburn’s 
position is best illustrated by comments from Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation leaders. Just before the Hepburn 
resignation, Edward B. Jolliffe, a young Toronto lawyer 
recently chosen CCF leader in Ontario, declared that Mr 
Hepburn had effected an all-out alliance with the Com- 
munist Party. But, the day after the resignation, Clarence 
Gillis, CCF Member of Parliament, speaking in Toronto, 
declared that Mr Hepburn intended to lay the basis for a 
Fascist Party in Canada. Normally, contradictory criticism 
of this kind cancels itself out, and this is probably true in 
Mr Hepburn’s case. 

As a national figure, Mr Hepburn has commanded in- 
creasing attention until he became one of the most powerful 
voices of opposition to the Mackenzie King Government. 
In this réle lies his significance at the moment, and upon 
it hinge his prospects for the future. As Premier of the 
biggest, most powerful province of Canada, his continuous 
infringement upon Federal affairs has led to many contra- 


dictions and possibly to a certain frustration of his instinct 
for opposition. His eight-year term as Provincial Premier, 
therefore, may turn out to be only an apprenticeship for a 
career in Federal politics aiming at the post of National 
Opposition Leader, if not as Prime Minister of Canada. 
As the Ottawa fournal remarked: “A homespun politician 
known universally as Mitch is not a person lightly to be 
lost from our somewhat drab public life.” 

As a major prophet of criticism of the veteran Mr 
Mackenzie King, Mr Hepburn bears major responsibility 
for sabotaging the Sirois Report, which the Federal Govern- 
ment had planned to use as a basis for new financial 
relations between dominion and provinces. To the accusa- 
tion that his motives were based on personal hatred of 
‘Mr King, Mr Hepburn said: “I have no personal animosity 
towards him. In fact, I would like to say something nice 
about him if I could, but I can’t at this moment think 
what to say.” 

When the former Ontario Premier openly opposed the 
election of the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, newly-selected 
Minister of Labour in the King Government, last February, 
and in another riding supported the campaign of Mr Arthur 
Meighen, National Conservative Leader, for a seat in the 
House of Commons, the National Liberal Caucus read him 
out of the party. Mr Hepburn replied that he had been 
out of the party for some years anyway. 


War Commentary 


Mr Hepburn’s comments on the war have precipitated 
some of Canada’s liveliest controversies, and on one 
occasion, when his remarks were construed as an insult to 
the US Navy, drew an apology on his behalf from the 
Federal Government. “Of course I am a _ pessimist,” 
Hepburn said recently, speaking of the war. When cam- 
paigning for Mr Meighen, Hepburn remarked that since 
Pearl Harbour “the main US fleet is in hiding.” There 
was talk in Parliament of interning him. But what Cana- 
dians remembered most was his prediction in February that 
the Japanese would invade Canada within three months, 
coming down thé prairie side of the Rocky Mountains from 
Alaska. The military phases of the Canadian war effort, 
Hepburn once said, were run by “an army of penguins ” 
and “land admirals.” His most recent venture in war 
expertise was in August, when he pronounced: “I doubt 
if Russia can hold out much longer.” 
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It is true that Mr Hepburn has played a réle of awaken- 
ing public sentiment to the gravity of the war situation. 
The speeches that he made during a tour of Ontario a few 
weeks before resigning followed the theme that the people 
should forget politics and unite. This theme offers now a 
clue to his hopes of entering federal politics, as a national 
leader of mixed opposition groups. Within a year, he has 
not only advocated the release of Communist leaders 
interned or subject to internment since the Communist 
Party was declared an illegal organisation in 1940, and led 
the cheering for Tim Buck, Canadian Communist leader, 
at a Toronto “second front” rally ; he has also supported 
the right-wing platform of Mr Meighen. 


Conservative Leader ? 


If Hepburn’s retirement is permanent, it removes from 
public life in Canada the most colourful, most contradic- 
tory politician. But the opportunities for a return to active 
politics will be many. One is already seen by some 
observers in the efforts of the Conservative Party to re- 
Vitalise its position and influence in national affairs. The 
party is meeting in national convention in Winnipeg in 
December. Observers are watching closely for signs that a 
Hepburn movement may develop in that convention. It 
sounds fantastic that Mr Hepburn might be considered as 
national Conservative leader, but Hepburn’s career has 
been fantastic in many respects. 


Latin American Coffee 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


November 23rd 


ALTHOUGH in the past ten years the share of coffee in Brazil’s 
total exports has declined from just under three-quarters 
to roughly three-tenths, coffee remains one of the chief 
export commodities of the whole continent. No less than 
fourteen Latin American countries export coffee on a large 
scale, and in the majority of these coffee covers anything 
from two-fifths to nine-tenths of total exports. It is, con- 
sequently, of the utmost importance to the whole of Latin 
America that the recent arrangements by the Combined 
Food Board of the United Nations with regard to tea 
have been followed by steps designed to solve the coffee 
problem as well. 

The tea and coffee difficulties are not identical ; to some 
extent they can even be contrasted. Some of the chief tea- 
producing areas are now occupied by Japan, while the 
great bulk of world consumption is concentrated in coun- 
tries belonging to or supplied by the United Nations. There 
is thus a shortage of accessible tea supplies, and the quan- 
tity which can be assured to each consuming area has to 
be limited. In the case of coffee, on the other hand, over 
nine-tenths of the world supplies is produced in Latin 
America and is consequently at the disposal of the United 
Nations, while the European mainland, which in pre-war 
times absorbed two-fifths of the world’s coffee, is cut off. 
Here, therefore, a genuine surplus of supplies exists, and 
the solution of commodity surplus problems is, as a rule, 
more complicated than the pooling of supplies to counter 
deficiencies. 

Under the Pan-American Coffee Agreement, which 
came into force on October 1, 1940, the United States 
assigned to each of the fourteen Latin American coffee- 
producing countries high import quotas. In its first year 
this agreement worked well. Wholesale deliveries in the 
United States in the 1940-41 season, at 16,416,000 bags (of 
60 kilos each), were one-third larger than in normal times, 
and actual coffee imports, at 17,643,000 bags, substantially 
exceeded deliveries. The United States’ entry into the war, 
however, at once restricted the shipping space available to 
transport coffee from Latin America to the United States. 
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In the 1941-42 season, therefore, US deliveries of coffee fell 
to 12,852,000 bags and imports fell to 11,708,000 bags. 
Since the end of the last season—June 30, 1942—the posi- 
tion has greatly deteriorated, and it must continue to 
deteriorate as supplies of strategic raw materials from South 
America are now increasing rapidly. Coffee shipments to 
the United States now require a permit, and these permits 
are only granted if shipments of essential materials are not 
restricted through coffee shipments. As a result of the 
reduced imports, the United States Government limited 
wholesale deliveries of coffee from April 27th last to 75 per 
cent of the 1941 level, and from September Ist this quota 
was further cut to 65 per cent. 

For the Latin American producers, the shrinkage of the 
United States demand reduced their markets to the smallest 
within living memory. It has, however, been obvious for 
some time that steps would have to be taken to help 
the producing countries, and the first step has now been 
taken. A trade arrangement has been made between the 
Governments of the United States and Brazil, which will 
be followed by similar agreements between the United 
States and the -other Latin American coffee producers. 
Under the agreement with Brazil. the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will acquire a total of 12,500,000 
bags of coffee, valued at $154 millions, before the end of 
September, 1943. This total is made up of the unshipped 
balance of the quota assigned to Brazil under the Pan- 
American Coffee Agreement for 1941-42—3,200,000 bags— 
and the entire Brazilian quota under this agreement for 
1942-43—9,300,000 bags. Coffee, which cannot be trans- 
ported to the United States owing to the shipping shortage, 
wili be stored in Brazil. For these quantities an advance 
payment of 90 per cent will be made, while the balance wi! 
be payable on shipment. As compensation for this advance 
payment, Brazilian exporters are under an obligation to 
replace coffee which may have deteriorated through storage. 
As, however, coffee stores comparatively well over a long 
period, this obligation appears to be more a safeguard that 
proper care will be taken in storage than a condition which 
may deprive Brazil of the benefit under the agreement. 

The agreement ensures that Brazil—and later the other 
Latin American coffee countries as well—will not be worse 
off as regards coffee sales than it was before the United 
States’ entry into the war. It does not, however, compensate 
the coffee producers for the loss of their markets in Europe. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the crop failure in 1941-42— 
which reduced the world coffee crop from 30,850,000 bags in 
1940-41 to 22,787,000 bags in 1941-42—has been repeated 
this year. Heavy frosts last June and July destroyed almost 
all the young coffee trees in the main Brazilian producing 
states and the cold winds which followed the frost have 
also affected the growth of the older and stronger trees to 
an extent that neither the next nor the subsequent crops 
will be normal, For the current season, it is, in fact, ex- 
pected that, after supplying the United States quota and 
small exports to other markets, the Brazilian coffee surplus 
will be small enough for the systematic coffee destruction. 
which has been undertaken ever since the middle of 1931. 
to be stopped for the first time. While full data for the 
smaller Latin American coffee-producing countries are not 
yet available, it appears that there too the current crops 
will be below normal, although probably not so poor as in 
Brazil. As in these countries the coffee surplus problem has 


never become so unmanageable as in Brazil, the current 


statistical outlook for coffee in Latin America, despite the 
loss of markets, appears sounder than for many years past. 


Agriculture in the 
Protectorate 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
November 17th 


IN 1942, the fourth harvest under German occupation was 
gathered in in Bohemia and Moravia. Official sources esti- 
mate the total output as slightly exceeding that of 1941. Since 
1939, the cultivation of cereals, root crops and oilseeds has 
been modified in several respects. In 1940-41, the acreage 
under cereals had been reduced by 4.8 per cent, compared 
with 1939-40. The cultivation of oilseeds, sugar-beet, swedes 
and vegetables had been increased, but the acreage under 
potatoes was smaller. During 1941-42, harvests did not 
reach the amounts planned ; consequently, the new plan 
for 1942-43 introduced the compulsory cultivation 0! 
wheat, rye, barley, sugar-beet, rape seed and poppy seed. 
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This plan is, moreover, compensatory. For one hectare 
additionally sown with rye, for example, the acreage under 
barley may be reduced by 1.4 hectares, and the additional 
cultivation of cereals is encouraged by higher prices and 
bonuses consisting of fertilisers. At the same time, peasants 
are promised greater rations of sugar, vegetable oil, and 
oil cake according to their greater output. 

The German model of the “battle fér agricultural pro- 
duction” is thus obvious. At the time of the occupation, 
Czechoslovakia, formerly the biggest sugar exporter on 
the Continent, had for several years past reduced the 
acreage under sugar-beet, whereas wheat cultivation had 
been greatly extended. Considerable wheat stocks had been 
accumulated, and it may be assumed that the greater part 
of these stocks, amounting to roughly 600,000 tons, was 
carried off to Germany. The immediate reaction of the 
agricultural population resulted in a reduction in the total 
acreage under cultivation. It seems that this loss, which was 
aggravated by extensive winter damage in 1939 and 1940, 
has now been made good by the new cultivation plan. The 
total acreage may, thus, be the same again, but the average 
yield per acre in cereals, root crops and oilseeds may have 
declined. A serious shortage of fertilisers cannot be denied ; 
it is, in fact, openly admitted by the inducement of addi- 
tional supplies of fertilisers as a reward for greater pro- 
duction. 

Bread rations are the same as in Germany. Before the 
war, Czechoslovakia was practically self-sufficient in bread 
cereals. There is thus no reason for statements in the 
German press that the rations are maintained by exports 
from Germany to the Protectorate. The fact that, before 
the occupation, the Sudetenland received a considerable 
part of the food supplies of the Protectorate seems rather 
= indicate that Germany requisitions part of the cereal 

arvest. 


No Labour Shortage 


Contrary to experience in Germany and in other occupied 
countries, there is no shortage of labour in the Protectorate’s 
agriculture. There is, indeed, good reason to assume that 
the agricultural population has grown by the migration 
of intellectuals and industrial workers from the towns to 
the country in order to escape deportation to Germany. 
No agricultural workers have been transferred to Germany. 
More than two-thirds of the 590,000 farms in the Pro- 
tectorate are small peasant holdings comprising from 0.5 
to 5.0 hectares of land under cultivation. Intensive agri- 
culture was made possible by a highly developed 
co-operative system on which the Germans have now 
superimposed their system of compulsory marketing. The 
entire agricultural industry is covered by 10 “Czecho- 
Moravian Unions” after the model of the German Reich 
Boards for cereals, livestock, milk and fats, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. After the initial reaction of the peasants against 
the occupation, a stimulant for greater production was pro- 
vided by substantial price increases with a subsequent 
rise in retail prices for foodstuffs. At present, the peasants 
are compelled to deliver greater quantities to the marketing 
organisations, and this explains why the system of bonuses 
in cash or in kind, in addition to higher prices, has been 
extended to almost all agricultural products. 

The official food rations show where the supply difficulties 
are and where Germany benefits from Czech agriculture. 
The sugar ration in this big sugar exporting country has 
been reduced to 45 per cent of normal consumption, In 
other words, Germany takes a considerable part of the 
current sugar production. The basic fat ration amounts to 
only 75 per cent of the German ration, which js already 
very small at 74 ounces per week. The policy of extending 
the acreage under oilseeds, which is now seven times 
larger than during 1934-39, is thus a dire necessity. The 
lack of fats and meat is obvious. Before the war, Czecho- 
slovakia imported considerable quantities of oilseeds, vege- 
table oil, whale oil, lard and tallow. The livestock popu- 
lation, which provided the greater part of the home pro- 
duction of fats, has tended to decline since the occupation. 
The cattle population js reported to be at least 5 per 
cent smaller than in 1939. The pig population seems to 
have been maintained, and it is part of the new agricultural 
plan to breed more pigs, although less feeding stuffs are 
available than before the occupation. Success has, how- 
ever, been achieved in breeding sheep and goats, whose 
total population has increased by 500 per cent and 50 per 
cent respectively.. General conditions are thus not very 
different from those in Germany, but, owing to German 
requisitioning, the surpluses which were normally available 
cannot be used for making up deficiencies. 






It’s our 
business and 
yours—to get 

the most 


out of fuel 


In the Battle for Fuel, fight any tendency to care- 
lessness and selfishness which results in using gas 
you could do without. For gas is urgently needed 
in war factories. So are the precious by-products 
which are recovered when gas is made — coke, 
tar, ammonia, benzole and sulphur. 


The Gas Industry is playing an important part in 
the Fuel Battle. In addition to supplying the gas, 
half of every ton of coal used to make gas is 
returned to the nation as coke. From tar, more 
than 2,000 substances are obtained, among them 
such important war necessities as explosives, motor 
spirit, drugs, paints, disinfectants and plastics. 
Then ammonia provides fertilisers, explosives, 
soaps and cleaning preparations. Sulphuric acid 
is made from the sulphur extracted in gas-making. 


Every year the Gas Industry produces 12 million 
tons of coke, 230 million gallons of tar, 10 million 
gallons of benzole and 80,000 tons of fertilisers —- 
all in addition to the gas you are now asked to 
save for the war factories. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 (3) 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Industrial 


NE of the main changes suggested in the Beveridge 

Report is the supersession of the present scheme of 
workmen’s compensation and the incorporation of pro- 
vision for industrial accident and disease within the unified 
social insurance scheme. But the Report recognises that 
industrial disability is a special case. It cannot be pressed 
into the administrative and financial logic of the all-in 
Beveridge plan. It is a risk which cannot be entirely 
generalised or included without distinction among the other 
hazards against which the plan, with its unified adminis- 
tration and uniform rates, of contribution and benefit, is 
designed to insure. 

Accordingly, it is recommended in the Report, first, that 
a part of the funds required for benefits, pensions and 
grants in respect of industrial accident and disease should 
be obtained by an extra levy on employers in hazardous 
industries ; secondly, that special pensions should be paid 
for prolonged industrial disability, and special grants to 
dependants in cases of death due to industrial causes ; and, 
thirdly, that the specialised character of industrial accident 
and disease should be recognised by the setting-up in 
hazardous industries of statutory associations of employers 
and employees to deal with the promotion of safety, 
measures for rehabilitation and employment, the scheduling 
of industrial diseases and so on. 

Thus the fact is admitted that the risks at present dealt 
with by workmen’s compensation are markedly risks inci- 
dental to particular industries ane occupations. Where 
death occurs or disability is proldnged, a distinction is 
drawn between industrial accident or disease and other 
causes of injury; and the principle that each industry 
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Disability 


should bear its own risks of accident or disease is partially 
retained, by a compromise which, while deriving a portion 
of the funds required from the weekly contribution paid in 
respect of every employee, whatever his employment, pro- 
poses to obtain the balance of the funds required from a 
special “ hazard levy.” 

The. present system of workmen’s compensation was 
introduced in 1897, and now rests mainly on the compre- 
hensive and codifying Act of 1906. Briefly, it places upon 
employers a legal liability to compensate employees for loss 
of earning power due to accident or disease “ arising out of 
and in the course of ” their employment, irrespective of the 
direct or indirect negligence of either employer or employee. 
Except in the case of coal mining, no specific obligation is 
laid upon employers to insure against their liability, though 
in most cases mutual indemnity companies specially asso- 
ciated with particular industries have been formed. 

It may be asked why the need has been felt in the 
Beveridge Report to supersede this system, especially since 
the alternative system proposed cannot be fitted neatly into 
the Beveridge plan. The answer is, of course, that the 
present scheme has been ripe for supersession or drastic 
change for a very long time. It may, as the Report says, 
have “conferred great benefits in the past”; but the 
benefits have been too limited in scope, too uneven in 
incidence and too negative in character. The victims of 
industrial accident and disease have not been adequately 
maintained, financially, during their disability ; nor, most 
important of all, has proper provision been made for their 
physical rehabilitation and re-employment, Both as an in- 
surance against loss of earnings and as a scheme to secure 
the resumption of earning power, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and health insurance, taken together, have decisively 
failed to care for industry’s victims. 

All this is by now well known. After the last war, the 
Holman Gregory Report made stringent recommendations 
for improvement, largely in vain. It emphasised the need 
for providing adequate medical treatment for injured 
workers under health insurance ; but, in spite of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Health Insurance four years 
later, in 1926, medical treatment benefits remained un- 


' changed. Another Royal Commission, this time on Work- 


men’s Compensation, was appointed shortly before the war; 
but, although all the evidence received by this body, from 
all sources and from all over the world, before it suspended 
its activities showed the need for immediate reform, no 
report has been made and nothing has been done. It is 
not the least merit of Sir William Beveridge’s statement 
that he sets out the familiar deficiencies and evils in work- 
men’s compensation which are still unremedied. 

In the first place, the present system rests upon. the 
threat or practice of litigation. The authors of the original! 
Act hoped that disputes would be settled by friendly and 
informal arbitration. But this hope has not been realised in 
serious cases. Negligence cannot be pleaded to escape lia- 
bility, nor need negligence be proved to show liability ; 
but the words “arising out of and in the course. of” 
employment have been a forcing house for legal argument. 
The statistics of the Home Office, which show year by year 
that litigations are only a “small” percentage of the total 
number of claims paid, are thoroughly misleading, because 
they ignore the obvious fact that most cases of injury are 
slight and are not liable to give rise to disputes about pay- 
ment. The important question is what happens in the case 
of serious disability. When the famous Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Law was drafted, its framer, Sir William 
Ralph Meredith, rejected the British system of litigation 
because he regarded it as unfair to the injured; and the 
Beveridge Report points out that a worker lacks the neces- 
sary legal aid, unless he has an efficient union behind him, 
and inevitably feels cheated of his rights when he has to 
bargain for compensation. 
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Secondly, the compensation given when claims are ad- 
mitted is inadequate. The practice of making lump sum 
payments works to the disadvantage of the injured workers, 
who, if they lose their payment in an unfortunate business 
deal, become destitute. Even more important, the general 
scale of compensation on the basis of half pre-injury earn- 
ings, calculated in the most unfavourable way, is niggardly. 
In other countries, the basis is two-thirds or three-quarters 
of earnings. 2 

Thirdly, the costs of administration are high—a refrain 
which occurs less than seldom in Sir William Beveridge’s 
survey of social insurance as it has grown up with private 
compunies, offices and societies as its “carriers.” In the 
case of workmen’s compensation, administrative costs are 
especially high with insurance companies and less so with 
the mutual indemnity associations of employers where no 
commission has to be paid. The costs incurred by legal dis- 
putes is high with both. 

Compensation for disease, as distinct from accident, has 
probably been least badly managed. Special schemes, with 
compulsory compensation funds, have been formed for the 
dust diseases—for silicosis and asbestosis and the special 
ailments of the refractories industries. But the fourth main 
defect of workmen’s compensation as it stands is in this 
connection, The occurrence and the liability are hard to 
fix. The onset of industrial disease is gradual. When a man 
has worked for a succession of employers, it is difficult to 
say where his trouble began. All this diminishes the chances 
of compensation. Moreover, a man may be discharged 
because he is suspected of a disease that would make the 
employer liable ; and he will find it hard to get new work 
if he has once suffered from such a disease. 

If an injured worker is refused work because of partial 
disablement, which is very frequent since employers are 
afraid of fresh liabilities, he can only obtain full compen- 
sation by proving to the hilt that he has taken every possible 
step to secure partial work ; the onus is on him. Sir William 
Beveridge might have said much more about the need for 
security of re-employment for partially disabled persons 
who are fully capable of useful work. But about rehabilita- 
tion—the need to make a man fit for work again—the 
Report is happily most emphatic. This should indeed be the 
keynote, the duty to make men well again, to restore their 
earning power and not simply to make up their earnings. 

The most important need of every injured worker is for 
prompt, comprehensive and effective medical treatment and 
after-care. The remarkable Report of the Delavigne Com- 
mittee (1936-39) has shown what can be done. Up to now, 
perhaps, rehabilitation has been too much concerned with 
fractures and too little with other injuries that need follow- 
up treatment, But the practical examples of success in re- 
habilitation measures are several. There is the work done 
by the Ministry of Pensions for ex-Service men and other 
cases which is far too little known; and the achievements 
of clinics and training centres in Birmingham, Mansfield and 
Leatherhead, at the Royal Albert Docks in London and in 
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Lanarkshire. During the war, Mr Bevin has instituted a 
training and resettlement scheme, which is another effort 
in the same direction. But the contrast with other countries 
remains unfavourable. Most of the great industrial countries 
long since embodied rehabilitation services within the 
scope of benefits under workmen’s compensation. Until 
now, the right to medical benefit of this kind has been 
completely absent from the British system of insurance. 

Sir William Beveridge, then, has seen the present 
deficiencies of workmen’s compensation, and he knows 
what new services most need to be added. He accepts the 
necessity for making special provision for industrial dis- 
ability—if only because men must work in dangerous trades 
and cannot avoid their dangers. His proposals are therefore 
twofold. First, all forms of short-term industrial disability 
will be dealt with under the unified insurance scheme for 
income security, by the payment of disability benefit at a 
flat rate. Secondly, in the case of prolonged industrial 
disability, that is, after thirteen weeks disablement, an 
industrial pension will be paid amounting to two-thirds of 
earnings, subject to a provisional maximum of £3 a week 
and to a minimum amounting to what would have been 
received as disability benefit. In addition, insured employees 
will receive children’s allowances for all children. 

These steps would represent a remarkable and welcome 
improvement. The scale of benefits is brought much nearer 
the more adequate provision made in other countries ; and 
the principle of distinguishing between short-term and 
long-term disability is reasonable—in many other countries, 
industrial injuries are first dealt with under sickness insur- 
ance and only referred to the industrial accident scheme 
in the most serious cases, But Sir William Beveridge is 
rightly not content with financial betterment for injured 
workers. It is here that his proposal to set up statutory 
associations of employers and employees to deal expertly 
and according to experience with their industries’ special 
accidents and diseases is important. These associations are 
to deal with rehabilitation and re-employment as well as 
with safety ; and the proposal to set them up is very similar 
to the recommendations made by the late Sir Arnold Wilson 
and Professor Hermann Levy in a recent book,* in which 
the authors showed against a very detailed background of 
foreign experience how collaboration between employers 
and employees, under state control and guidance, can 
effectively handle the difficult medico-social problems 
involved in any system of workmen’s compensation. 
Prevention and cure are more important than insurance ; 
and, so far as industrial disability is concerned, the worth 
of the Beveridge plan will be decided by the success of 
the measures which follow in preventing industrial accident 
or disease and in providing expert and comprehensive 
medical treatment to restore disabled workers to full 
employment in the shortest possible time. 





* Workmen’s Compensation. Volume II, By Sir Arnold 
Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy. (London), Humphrey 
Milford. 383 pages, 18s. net. 


Finance and Banking 


Record Treasury Deposit Offerings 


The banks this week had to find £80 millions by way 
of Treasury deposit receipt payments, the largest amount 
yet paid in any single week. The net amount paid in this 
way was not, however, at record level since the nominal 
maturities this week amounted to £60 millions and the 
actual maturities were only slightly less than this amount. 
The Treasury bills to be taken up this week had returned 
to the total of £75 millions, and were thus again equal to 
the maturities. In spite of a drop of over £9 millions in 
the applications for these bills—of which the larger part 
was due to the reduced syndicate quota—the market 
obtained only a 29 per cent allotment, compared with 
30 per cent of the larger figure the week before. The 
smaller volume of bills to be taken up tended to neutralise 
the effect on the credit position of the larger TDR pay- 
ments, and money has been in comfortable supply through- 
out the week. The ease experienced in the short loan 
market is fully reflected in the latest Bank return. This 
shows bankers’ deposits at the relatively high level of 
£146,626,000, being £11,652,000 up on the week. This 
jump in bank cash is all the more striking as over the same 
period the note circulation has risen by a further 
£11,979,000, thus reducing to £60,718,000 the reserve of 
unissued notes, which only a week ago was fortified to the 


tune of £70 millions by an increase in the fiduciary issue. 
The explanation of this ‘parallel expansion in currency and 
bank cash is provided in the main by an increase of 
£22,395,000 in the Bank’s holding of Government securi- 
ties—which made good in a single week nearly one-third of 
the securities transferred to the issue department on the 
occasion of the last increase in the fiduciary issue. 


* * * 


Clearing Banks’ November Returns 


The clearing banks’ November returns show that the 
expansionist trend of banking figures is still in full swing. 
Deposits have risen by £47,639,000 to the new record level 
of £3,471,918,000. The principal motive force behind this 
movement has been a further expansion of £59,500,000 to 
£803,500,000 in Treasury deposit receipts. This movement 


_is allied to a further decline of £10,017,000 in advances, 


carrying this item down to £762,975,000, and, for the first 
time, to third place among the banks’ assets. The most 
interesting movement revealed by the latest clearing banks’ 
return is the decline of £29,245,000 in bills discounted. On 
this evidence, it does not appear that the banks have felt 
any of the benefit of the additional issues of January and 
February Treasury bill maturities which were provided 
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through the weekly tenders, ostensibly for their special 
benefit. The banks claim that the larger amounts they have 
had to put up recently by way of TDR’s have prevented 
them from increasing their purchases of bills from the 
market. The experience of the discount market at the 
weekly tenders also suggests that the additional Treasury 









































(In £ millions) 
Nov. | uly Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1941 942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-2) 140-3) 140-3) 140-3) 140-3) 140-3 
Aomantenann, Tn ostsseke 108 -6 | 89-8 88-8 | 90-7 90-2 92-4 
Notes in circulation. 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-5 16 
> it ther 
a. ed 3,208 -2 = -0 | 3,304-6 ss 2 | 3,424-3 |3,471-9 
——E | ee ns 
Total liabilities...... 3,458 -4 | 3,495-6 | 3,535-2 | 3,590-7 | 3,656 -3 | 3,706 -1 
Ta ok cekeeen 331-7 | 341-9| 351-3| 349-1| 350-1] 366-7 
. , balances, and 
wo in transit ....... 119-3} 115-3] 112-8] 116-8] 117-5] 120-6 
Money at call........... 126-5 | 131-7 | 133-2} 126-8] 136-1] 134-6 
SOE + shonuseasenn 245-7 | 272 $s ass ‘ 376 $ 270 s 241 2 
it receipts.| 651-0 | 607- : . . . 
ee 998 -7 | 1,074-8 | 1,081-5 | 1,096 -7 | 1,108 -2 | 1,117 -4 
Loans and Advances. .... 809-3 | 795-9] 783°5| 774-4] 773-0] 763-0 
in affiliated 
oe 23-8} 23-8} 23-8] 23-8] 23-8] 23-8 
; f tances, 
; ‘euaalaah, -.. = cacata 152-5 | 132-7 | 131-7] 133-6 | 133-1] 135-3 
Total assets....... 3,458 -5 | 3,495-6 13,535 -2 | 3,590-7 | 3,656 -3 | 3,706 -1 





bills have gone to outside quarters—official and unofficial. 
In so far as they have gone to official quarters, it is possible 
that the clearing banks will later be fed with the maturities 
in question via the “ back door.” If not, it will be necessary 
to look for another explanation of the seasonal expansion 
in the tender Treasury bill issue which has now spent itself. 


* * * 


Mr McKenna on Banking 


Mr McKenna’s article “What is Banking?” in the 
current issue of the Bankers’ Magazine (also reprinted as 
a pamphlet at the price of 6d.) does two things admir- 
ably. It gives a lucid description of the banking mechanism, 
including a passage on the creation of credit which will 
surely render superfluous all further wrangling and mis- 
understanding on this subject. From this exposition emerges 
a convincing defence of the British banking system against 
much of the criticism to which it has recently been sub- 
jected, particularly against the charges that banks wield 
monetary power without the appropriate political responsi- 
bility, and that by doing so they profiteer. Mr McKenna’s 
exposition of banking principles and credit mechanics covers 
the familiar ground. The process of credit creation is, how- 
ever, described with reservations which were unfortunately 
absent in the 1920’s when Mr McKenna made Social 
Creditors and a whole host of currency cranks a gift of his 
phrase, “every bank loan and every bank purchase of 
securities creates a deposit.” His readers are now told that 
the act of creating the deposit does not occur until a de- 
positor pays in his cheque, and that the depositor always 
has the power to destroy deposits by withdrawing cash. 
Mr McKenna also defines clearly the part which the banks 
play in the monetary machine: 

The hierarchy in the control of the quantity of money is 
clear. At the head stands the Treasury, which directly limits 
the issue of currency, and by co-operation with the Bank of 

d exercises a dominating influence over the total of the 
banks’ deposits with the central institution. Next comes 
the central institution, the Bank of England, which, by its 

ions, determines in a mechanical sense the quantity 
of bank cash. And, finally, the joint stock banks by buying 
or selling, lending or reducing loans, keep the level of 
cash at 10 per cent of their deposits, Thus the total of 
money, the purchasing power of the public, is determined 
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by the policy f ce Comte, The prerogative of the 
state in controlling the quantity money is recognised to 
the full. The function of the banks is to facilitate the circula- 
tion of money. rf 

* * x 


‘‘ Survivals from Primitive Banking ” 


In the course of his analysis of the mechanics of credit 
control, Mr McKenna points out that the purely distribu- 
tive, as opposed to creative, character of the banks’ func- 
tions depends on their maintaining a fairly constant ratio 
between their cash and deposits. This ratio he takes as 
being 10 per cent, though he makes an amicable acknow- 
ledgment to The Economist’s recent calculations showing 
that the true cash ratio was nearer 8 than Io per cent. In 
accounting for this discrepancy, Mr McKenna said that 
week-end withdrawals of cash were far more important a 
factor than the monthly window-dressing that preceded 
the published statements. He admitted that such window- 
dressing still existed here and there “as a survival from 
primitive banking.” This is an interesting and revealing 
assertion. The Economist, when making its estimates of the 
true cash ratio, was compelled, for lack of more compre- 
hensive material, to base its calculations on figures ot 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England, and of the banks’ 
till money, figures which show the position on Wednesdays, 
and are as far removed as any can be from the contagion 
of the week-end cash withdrawals. If, therefore, these with- 
drawals are the most important factor in accounting for the 
divergence between the true and the published cash ratios, 
it indicates that the former must be even lower than The 
Economist calculations suggested. It can only be assumed 
that the “survivals from primitive banking” are stronger 
than Mr McKenna’s experience with his own bank might 
suggest. He seems to admit this point when, on second 
thoughts about cash ratio policy, he says that “it would 
not be unreasonable to meet the critics of the system by 
accepting state direction as to what the ratio should be 
and on what basis it must be calculated.” That is going 
well in advance of what The Economist had dared to 
suggest, namely, that every bank should make known its 
true as well as its window-dressed ratio. 


* * * 


Banks’ Hidden Reserves 


Among the interesting asides in Mr McKenna’s article 
are two comments on bank profits. The first is the cate- 
gorical announcement that “no bank has yet become liable 
for EPT.” The second is the statement that “the dividend 
paid on the shareholders’ true capital would probably work 
out at about 4 per cent.” This last estimate, coming with 
Mr McKenna’s authority, gives a very interesting guide to 
the approximate total of the banks’ true capital, and, by 
deduction, to their hidden reserves. For the year 1941, the 
gross dividends distributed to shareholders of the eight 
largest clearing banks amounted to £10,692,000. If this 
represented 4 per cent on their true capital resources, these 
must amount to £267,315,00#. The published capital, re- 
serves and undistributed profits of these banks at the end 
of last year amounted to £137,240,000. On this basis, the 
capital secreted in hidden reserves of various kinds must 
have amounted to £130,075,000, or just on 49 per cent of 
the total. This is an impressive total, which underlines the 
financial solidity of the British bankng system. Though Mr 
McKenna writes that “for accounting reasons as well as 
considerations of prudence the total figures of bank reserves 
cannot be stated,” all interested parties will welcome 
the hint by which he has allowed them to pierce part, at 
least, of the veil of secrecy surrounding the size of the 
hidden reserves. If the return on total capital is no more 
than 4 per cent, this explains the banks’ freedom from EPT. 


* * * 


National Bank of Scotland 


The National Bank of Scotland is another of the com- 
paratively few banks in this country which in their latest 
reports can provide the refreshing spectacle of an increase 
in loans and advances. At £10,698,000, this item shows an 
increase of £821,000 over the year to October 31st last. 
Treasury deposit receipts, though they have risen from 
£3,500,000 to £5,500,000 over the year, still occupy a 
comparatively modest position in the balance-sheet. The 
position is dominated by British Government securities, 
which at £30,913,000 represent over 55 per cent of the de- 
posits. The latter have risen by £4,903,000 to £55,710,000 
over the year. The net profit, after taxation and all the usual 
provisions, is shown at £257,000, compared with £262,000 
for 1940-41. 
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Duties of a Seller 

The case of Hichens Harrison Woolston and Company 
v. Jackson and Sons, in which the House of Lords last week 
gave judgment, reversing the findings of the Court of 
Appeal, is a matter of very considerable importance to 
professional dealers in stocks and shares, to the actual 
seller, and to the registered holder. The essentials of the 
story are that a landlord, having obtained judgment against 
his tenant, proceeded to levy execution, when the daughter 
of the latter stepped in and offered to sell certain shares 
to provide satisfaction. This was accepted, and the solicitors 
of the landlord, Messrs Jackson, instructed London brokers, 
Messrs Hichens Harrison, to sell, forwarding a blank 
transfer signed by the daughter. The market for the shares 
was in Bristol and the brokers sold there. Later, the 
daughter objected to the transfer, which was held up at her 
request. The London broker bought other shares to imple- 
ment his bargain with Bristol and claimed to be com- 
pensated for the loss by his client, the solicitors, Messrs 
Jackson. The latter disclaimed liability and said that the 
proper remedy was for the actual buyer to proceed against 
the registered holder, that is, the daughter. To the layman, 
there appears to have been three questions to be answered : 
one, was there a liability on the part of the London broker 
to enable the Bristol broker to carry out his contract ; two, 
were the solicitors acting as principals or agents vis-d-vis 
the London broker ; and three, if as principals, how far 
were they liable to see that the transfer offered by them 
was fully implemented? The Court of First Instance decided 
that the London broker was liable, that the solicitors were 
acting as principals, and that, while no one could undertake 
that the company would complete the transfer, it was 
implied that the solicitors would see to it that no action 
was taken by the registered holder to obstruct the transfer. 
The Court of Appeal agreed that the solicitors acted as 
principals, but reversed the original judgment, apparently 
on the ground that no one could guarantee that the transfer 
would in fact be completed and that, therefore, there was 
no obligation between the London and Bristol brokers. 
The House of Lords upheld the finding of the Court of 
First Instance, but, whereas in that case the Lord Chief 
Justice specifically based the liability of the London broker 
on Rule 120, Lord Atkin, for the Lords, found it unneces- 
sary to deal with this point in his argument. He did, how- 
ever, agree to it, with the qualification that it would be well 
if in future the provincial broker made it clear under what 
rules he was operating. 


* * * 


Limits of Protection 


A reading of Lord Atkin’s judgment suggests that the 
Court of Appeal went astray by misinterpreting the plead- 
ings on the important matter of what was claimed to be 
the duty of registered holder. It seems from a considera- 
tion of all the judgments that this was the only sub- 
stantial point of difference. Lord Atkin expressed the view 
that it is the duty of the seller, arising directly out of the 
contract of sale, to do nothing to prevent registration of the 
purchascr. It is admitted that this is so if the seller is 
himself the registered ‘holder, and this judgment assumes 
that he is not less bound if he completes the contract by 
tendering a transfer, not by himself, but by someone of 
whom the purchaser knows nothing. In considering the 
possible effects of this judgment, it is important to re- 
member that the contract of the London broker was drawn 
in the form:— 

Sold for account of Messrs Jackson and Sons. 
Commission divisible with the above firm. 
Miss E. A. Lucas (the daughter). 


And was subscribed “ Subject to Rules and Regula- 
tions of the London Stock Exchange.” Also that Messrs 
Jackson made no effort in their original letter to indicate 
that they were not contracting personally. The judgment 
gives very strong support to Rule 120, and seems to make 
the duties of the registered holder clear. It will, how- 
ever, probably be for long uncertain how far it can be 
extended, in the matter of liability as principal, to other 
circumstances and to other “agents,” in Stock Exchange 
parlance. The Lord Chief Justice does not appear to have 
relied in any way for his argument on the fact that Messrs 
Jackson were, in fact, solicitors, and the relationship does 
not appear to have been mentioned elsewhere. It is, how- 


ever, possible that a solicitor ought to be even more careful 
than other people in disclaiming personal liability if he is 
not intending to act as a principal. It cannot be assumed 
that those dealing on the basis of division of commission 
with stockbrokers will, in future, always take adequate 
measures to make their position clear. The matter will call 
for the closest study by the Committee of the London 
Exchange, and, possibly, for action on their part. In the 
period that is bound to elapse, brokers must protect them- 
selves as they think fit. The exchange has just completed 
a re-registration of all “agents,” so that no general action 
may be possible until next autumn, when applications for 
renewal will have to be submitted. The immediate effect 
will probably be that solicitors, and others, will write stat- 
ing that they invariably act as agents if they do not specific- 
ally state otherwise. It remains to be seen whether this 
attitude will be considered acceptable by the Stock Ex- 
change, who regard the protection afforded by dealing 
through such “agents” as a more important consideration 
than their capacity to bring in business in awarding them a 


share in commission. 
* * * 


Far Eastern Compensation 


The end of last week brought the publication of the 
reply of the Colonial Office to a letter addressed to them 
on August 24th by a committee representing British 
interests in the territories now occupied by Japan, on the 
matter of compensation for war damage. The original 
letter was dealt with in The Economist of September 18th, 
when the view was expressed that promises could hardly 
go beyond acceptance of the general principle that losses 
should be spread, instead of being left entirely where they 
fell. The reply of the Colonial Office scarcely goes even as 
far as that. There is expressed a general desire to apply to 
overseas territories the principles accepted for the United 
Kingdom, but it is pointed out, on the one hand, that 
these fall far short of covering all kinds of loss, and, on 


the other, that there are potentially enormous claims for 
Ss 
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reconstruction, including reconstruction in the Empire, and 
no assurance as to the resources to meet them. The letter 
goes on to state that precedence must be given to com- 
pensation which will promote the reconstruction of produc- 
tive equipment and finance the re-starting of productive 
enterprise. On the specific question of implementing the 
insurance schemes in existence in Malaya and Burma, it is 
stated that, as at present advised, the Home Government 
intends to see that the local Governments are in a position 
to implement these schemes, which, however, apply only to 
liabilities in respect of events arising before the date of 
occupation. As to other losses, 
It will be the general aim of His Majesty’s Government 
that . . . property and goods destroyed or 
damaged in the Colonial Empire should be replaced or re- 
paired to such extent and over such period of time as 
resources permit. If the resources of any part of the Colonial 
Empire are insufficient for this purpose to be achieved with- 
out aid, His Majesty’s Government will be ready to give what 
assistance they can in conjunction with such common fund or 
organisation as may be established for post-war reconstruction. 
The italics are ours, and it is a little odd that, in a further 
letter, urging a reconsideration of the whole matter, the 
committee makes no reference to this paragraph. This is 
surely the point to which attention ought now to be 
directed, not primarily by the Colonial Office, but by the 
War Cabinet. It is essential to face the fact that there will 
be places outside the British Empire where reconstruction 
may be even more urgently necessary, if the world is to be 
restored to a condition approaching well-being within a 
reasonable period. There is doubtless a sense in which re- 
construction, like charity, should begin at home. But 
neither the world’s problems, nor those of the Empire, 
can be settled merely by unilateral action of that sort. If, 
as is the case, the Colonial Office finds itself unable to 
enunciate a positive principle, it is because this vital 
element of post-war planning is not receiving the attention 
which it urgently requires. . 


* * * 


General Theatre Earnings 

Particular interest attaches to the report of General 
Theatre Corporation, covering the year ended March 31st 
last, owing to the offer made by Gaumont-British for the 
6s. 8d. 15 per cent participating preferred ordinary shares. 
The earnings of the subsidiaries during that period were 
more than doubled at £409,399, and, after meeting all 
charges, including £104,009 against £64,321 for taxation, 
there remains a profit of £23,597 against a loss of £70,279. 
This is equivalent to some 11.85 per cent on the preferred 
ordinary capital, but it appears that a sum of £8,737 on 
account of war damage contribution in respect of the year 
has been charged against general reserve. The first half of 
the current year has brought an increase in trading profit 
of £15,000, after deduction of tax. If this is maintained in 
the second half of the year, and if a little over one-fifth of 
the gross amount is free for distribution, the full 15 per 
cent payment on the preferred ordinary would be covered. 
It must be remembered, however, that the sinking funds of 
the two debenture issues are suspended and that the liquid 
position of the corporation—as indeed of the whole group 
—is such as to indicate the utmost conservatism in distri- 
butions, It is presumably against this background that the 
assurance of Mr Rank, chairman of both General Theatre 
and Gaumont-British, that the price of 12s. 6d. offered is 
fair, should be considered. If this is so, the fact that both 
concerns are distributing their earnings almost to the hilt 
calls for explanation. In the circumstances, it will not be 
surprising if the committee representing shareholders of the 
two institutions continues to call for explanations, and even 
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to advise rejection of the offer. As previously, stated, the 
information still does not exist on which to base a reason- 
able estimate of the future of General Theatre Corporation, 
or of the group as a whole. 


* 


Nevertheless, the new accounts of General Theatre are 
a great improvement on the old. They reveal net tangible 
assets of the subsidiaries, attributable to the corporation, 
of £649,426 against a balance-sheet valuation of £526,563. 
There is a net excess of current and near liabilities over 
stocks, debtors and cash of some £30,000 for the sub- 
sidiaries and of some five times that figure for the corpora- 
tion, The latter is owed almost £150,000 by the subsidiaries, 
which they are clearly not in a position to pay, while it 
owes £82,501 to Gaumont-British. The position, in this 
regard, has deteriorated substantially during the year. 
Fresh money is evidently required to restore the position, 
but the loan capital already amounts to 4} times the share 
capital, all at nominal values. The purchase of the preferred 
ordinary capital would, if all were sold, produce £781,250, 
thus greatly strengthening the structure and making sure 
that the bulk of the distributable profits passed to Gaumont- 
British. This will, however, be poor consolation for the 
holders of preferred ordinary, if there is a further substan- 
tial expansion in net earnings. The complete absence of 
anything like a trading account makes it quite impossible 
to make. even a guess as to the probability of this occurring. 


x * * 


Nominee Holdings 


Even the most resolute opponent of the abuse of 
nominee holdings will have been somewhat surprised that 
the changes, advocated in their Articles of Association by 
the Brazilian Warrant Company, were accepted by the 
meeting nem. con., and that there were no questions or 
discussion of the subject. The proposal, outlined in The 
Economist of November 21st, page 642, was that, in respect 
of future acquisitions of shares passed into the name of 
nominees, the name of the true holder should be revealed, 
and that these names should be available in the same way 
as the register of shareholdings. It is, of course, the case 
that it is possible to drive a coach and horses through what 
protection this gives by creating a special company to 
hold shares, but the Board of Trade ought to insist upon 
the true ownership and control of all companies, whether 
public or private, being available to those concerned, that 
is, in effect, to the public. Some of those who have hailed 
the step taken by the Brazilian Warrant Company with 
something approaching enthusiasm, have seen in it merely 
an opportunity to see how the limitation upon the use of 
nominees works. Surely, the position is that the abuses are 
so evident that action must be taken at once, and that the 
lack of resistance on this occasion should encourage any 
but the most timid Department to act. 


* * * 


Another Mexican Judgment 


A minor setback to the shares of the Mexican Eagle 
Oil Company has been occasioned by the decision, this 
time in a District Court, that, in respect of the Aguila 
subsidiary of that concern, the expropriation was constitu- 
tional and the future guarantee of sub-soil rights must be 
rejected, It is not at all clear how this can be squared with 
the earlier decision of the Supreme Court, where a claim 
to possession of sub-soil rights was upheld. As was all 
along expected, this matter of rehabilitation of the oil 
companies, or the payment of adequate compensation, is 
proving exceptionally intractable. It will be recalled that 
the American Government has reached a compromise with 
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CAMTAL AUTHORISED :— INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY ComMPANIES At Cost ... 3,783,646 
£625,000 7% Cum. First Preference Stock ae 625,000 Deduct Capital Reserve ie ae tk we 119, 021 
203,487 7% Cum. Second Preference Stock ... 203,487 : ————— 3,664,625 
255,790 Ordinary Stock .. ee «+» 3,255,790 Trave INTERESTS, Jess Reserve 330,936 
*500 Liaison ‘Ordinary “Shares... 500 Stewarts & Lioyps, Ltp :— 
£215,223 Unclassified & Unissued Shares of fl each 215,223 *625 Liaison Deferred Shares at Cost.. ue eee 625 
ne £325,888 Deferred Stock ... a 
$4,300,000 ———— 326,513 
mee LoANS AND ADVANCES TO AND CURRENT AccOUNTS 
CapritaL IssuED :— WITH :— 
625,000 1% Cum. First Preference Stock «.. 625,000 * Subsidiary Companies... 0.000 60.00 6. ae eee = 957,143 
203,487 7% Cum. Second Preference Stock ... 203,487 Allied Companies a 200, 000 
£3,255,790 Ordinary Stock... 2. see eee wee: 3,255,790 ——— 1,157,143 
*500 Liaison Ordinary Shares ... 1... 500 BALANCE AT BANKERS 2.00 6c. ces teste es 312,987 . 
—————- 4,084,777 | Tax RESERVE CERTIFICATES 2.000 6.000 ee eee oe 2,800,000 
RESERVE FunpD ... ra ae Ce 800,000 | Amount DEPOSITED WITH THE GOVERNMENT ON 
Smare Premium RESERVE 1.00 ce oases ee 310,097 AccounT OF TAXATION DEMANDS ON THE GrRoUP 1,107,712 
War CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 300,000 GENERAL INVESTMENTS, less Reserve ti ene wail 1, 
LOANS AND ADVANCES BY AND CURRENT Accounts (Market value at this date £1,317,783) 
WITH :— 
Subsidiary Companies... ...00 60.00 66. eee eee 4,816,856 | 
FiwaL DIVIDENDS PROPOSED TO BE PAID. ae a 202,288 | 
Prorit AND Loss Account : | 

Balance brought forward from last year... ... 163,082 | 
Add Revenue for year to date ...  ... 0... 0... = 612,559 







775,641 






Deduct :— 
Dividends on Preference and Ordinary | 


~ 







Stock and Liaison Ordinary Shares:—- 
Interim paid ... ‘a 202,288 
Final proposed to be ‘paid «. 202,288 











Transfer to Reserve Fund ‘ iia 
Transfer to War Contingencies Reserve 100, 000 
ee 694,576 






! 
* A Liaison Share carries 1,000 times the rights of | 
£1 Ordinary Stock in this Company and of £1 Deferred ‘ 
Stock in Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., respectively. 
| 
| 







Sd £10,742,448 
J. HERBERT ASTON } Siete es 









I. A. R. STEDEFORD 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED. 
In accordance with The Companies Act, 1929, we report that we have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated the 31st October, 1942, and that we have 
obtained all the information and explarrations we have required. 
Ta our opinion such Balance Sheet has been properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs, according to 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Company. 
HOWARD SMITH, THOMPSON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, BiRMINGHAM. 











BrrewincHam, 4th December, 1942. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3lst OCTOBER 1942. 



















Dr. E | Cr. £ 
To Directors’ Fees Saat a SS ees om ¢s60 By Dividends received from Subsidiary, Allied and Associated ~ 
;, Balance carried to Balance Sheet... a ee 612,559 Companies ... - | eee 586,076 
» Bank Interest and Income from General [ivestments. ace 28,312 
» Transfer Fees ... Sie - aa ae 171 
Balance of Administrative Expenses | Account... 00s 560 
£615,119 £615,119 







INFORMATION REQUIRED BY THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 
(a) The total fees payable to Directors, including fees drawn from Subsidiary Companies and their subsidiaries, amount to £5,928. 
(b) The profits of Subsidiary Companies and their subsidiaries for the year ending within the period of this account have been included only to the extent 
of the dividends declared by them. One Subsidiary Company has made a small loss for which provision has been made. 
J. HERBERT ASTON Dissiteire 
I. A. R. STEDEFORD oo . 

























COMBINED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THIS COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
AS AT Ist AUGUST 1942. 




























4 4 L ‘ 
IssueD CAPITAL :— FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD LAND AND. BUILDINGS, 
£625,000 7% Cum. First Preference Stock eee 625,000 less Amounts written off and provisions for 
£203,487 1% Cum., Second Preference Stock ... 203,487 depreciation and contingencies... ...  ... «+. 1,628,377 
£3,255,790 Ordinary Stock .. ‘ ik «.. 35,255,790 Deduct Capital Reserve... wwe eee eee eee = 253,560 
*500 Liaison Ordinary ‘Shares 0.0. as 500 ————— 1,304,817 
——— 4,084,777 PLANT AND MACHINERY, Jess Amounts written off and 
SHARE PREMIUM RESERVE ... 310,087 provisions for depreciation and contingencies ... 1,766,212 
PROPORTION OF NETT ASSETS ATTRIBUTABLE TO OUT- Deduct Capital Reserve je ie ee ee 323,364 
SIDE INTERESTS... 131,034 ——_— 
RESERVE FOR SPECIAL DEPRECIATION AND CON- Trave INTERESTS, less Reserve... eee ee nes 481,914 
TINGENCIES ... hie ae. “oe 1,650,000 | Stewarts & LLoyps, Ltp. :— 
RESERVE FOR WAR CONTINGENCIES. a 300,000 *625 Liaison Deferred Shares at Cost... ... 9... 625 , 
RESERVES FOR TAXATION LESS PAYMENTS MADE ON £329,888 Deferred Stock at par... ...  «.. i 329,888 
ACCOUNT ee ia a aay 4,505,000 - —— 330,513 
SunpRY CREDITORS AND RESERVES. ‘ we 4,468,640 Loans TO AND CuRRENT AccOUNT WITH ALLIED 
Current ACCOUNT WITH ASSOCIATED COMPANY... 25,147 COMPANIES... ae ae 182,687 
FinaL DIVIDENDS PROPOSED TO BE PAID ei 202,288 Stocks on Hanp, less ON i pene 2,822,648 
SuRPLUS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES ATTRIBUTABLE Sunpry Desrors, less Reserves... ded? «de 4,849,410 
TO THE COMPANY ... 1,703,355 BALANCES AT BANKERS AND CASH IN HAND... ... 1,447,721 
* A Liaison Share carries 1, ,000 times the rights of Tax RESERVE CERTIFICATES 20.00 cee eee eee eee 
£1 Ordinary Stock in i Company and of £1 Deferred GENERAL INVESTMENTS, less Reserve. oa we 1,107,380 
Stock in Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., respectively. (Market value at this date £1,332, 848) 
£17,380,338 £17,380,338 








J. HERBERT ASTON 
I. A. R. STEDEFORD 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED. 
Ta accordance with your instructions we have examined the above statement prepared from the accounts of your Company, and from the audited accounts 
of the Subsidiary Companies, as certified by their respective Auditors, as at lst August, 1942. 
On the basis of such accounts, in our opinion, this statement shows the combined surplus of assets over liabilities after excluding Goodwill, Patent Rights, 
ete., and after provision for taxation, special depreciation and other contingencies, and dividends proposed to be paid. 
HOWARD SMITH, THOMPSON & CO., 
BirnMinGHaM, 4th December, 1942. Chartered Accountants, BIRMINGHAM. 





Directors. 
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the Mexican authorities, which it considers acceptable, but 
this has not been adopted by the oil companies. So far 
as British interests are concerned, matters have not 
reached this stage. In according full diplomatic status to 
Mexico, rather over a year ago, the British Government 
reserved its attitude towards the oil dispute. There is no 
evidence that any progress has been made since then. It 
is clearly most desirable that this matter should be cleared 
up so that a bar to good relations between the USA and 
Britain, on the one side, and Mexico, on the other, should 
be removed. The trouble is that oil and politics are inex- 
tricably entangled in all three countries. The repercussions 
of this state of affairs are likely to be far more grave than 
any possible friction over the rights of a group of share- 
holders, especially when it is considered that one of the 
greatest developments of industrial chemistry ever known 
is arising in this industry. 


Company Notes 


Tube Investment Accounts 


Very properly, the accounts of Tube Investments for 
the year to October 31st last give away no secrets. The 
published figures show virtually complete stability of net 
earnings, with total income of £615,119 against £613,210 
and earnings for ordinary and liaison shares of £583,561 
against £581,424, representing 31.1 against 31.0 per cent. 
Ordinary capital receives 20 per cent as in the previous 
year and the liaison shares, held by Stewarts and Lloyds, 
£50,000 net. There are again transfers of £100,000 each to 
general and contingencies reserves, and the carry forward 
is raised from £163,082 to £171,065. The chairman, Mr J. 
Herbert Aston, is able to provide no details of the year’s 
business other than that, as might be expected, of the 
group is fully employed and that turnover has expanded. 
Some indication of this is provided by the combined state- 
ment, which shows an increase in debtors of some £640,000 
to £4,849,410, and in creditors of no less than £2,350,000 
to £4,468,640. There is also an increase in net loans to 
allied companies from £54,503 to £157,540, while, in the 
company’s balance sheet, net loans from subsidiaries and 
associates are down from £4,275,396 to £3,684,860. The 
other main change in holdings of the group is thé invest- 
ment of £3,320,400 against nil in tax reserve certificates, 
shown in the combined statement, and financed in part by 
the rise in creditors and in part by the increase in tax 
reserves from £2,935,000 to £4,505,000. The surplus of 
assets over liabilities attributable to the company is shown 
to have risen from £1,594,433 to £1,703,355. The accounts, 
reticent as they are, convey the impression that the critical 
phase indicated by the 1940-41 drop in profits has been 
survived and earning power stabilised at a somewhat lower 
level. The £1 ordinary stock, at 89s. 3d. ex dividend, yields 
£4 9s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


Crompton Parkinson Profits 


The preliminary statement of Crompton Parkinson 
shows a rise in profits, after depreciation, taxation and fees, 
from £391,404 to £410,498. As usual, central benevolent 
fund receives £5,000, so that, after meeting preference 
dividends, £361,840 against £342,746 is available for the 
equity, to which: is again distributed a dividend of 15 per 
cent, plus a 5 per cent cash bonus. After deducting the 
£4,010 required for the final dividend for 1940-41 on the 
capital issued to Young Accumulator, there is a rise in the 
carry forward of £109,536 to £389,744. In the absence of 
any transfer to specific reserves, it may be estimated that the 
rate of equity earnings has increased from 35.7 to 38.3 per 
cent. The improvement in profits of the wholly-owned 
subsidiary, British Electric Transformer, is even more 
remarkable. After the previous year’s setback, there is a 
rise in disclosed receipts from £18,387 to £41,325. The 
ordinary capital receives 30 against 7} per cent, covered by 
earnings of 33.6 against 8.9 per cent, and there is a rise in 
the carry forward from £6,463 to £8,256. This increase in 
distribution goes far to explain the rise in the Crompton 
Parkinson profits, although it is probable that the con- 
trolling company also handled a considerably increased 
turnover last year. The earlier setback in the profits of 
British Electric Transformer can be plausibly explained by 
the difficulties of adaptation to war production, and there is 
some reason to expect that results can be further improved. 
The Crompton Parkinson §s. shares, at 24s. 3d., yield 


£4 3s. 4d. per cent. 
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Crittall Recovery 


Profits of Crittall, after income tax and NDC, rose from 
£265,935 to £313,371 for the year to August 31st last. The 
increased depreciation provision of £48,500 is maintained, 
and there is a transfer of £12,500 against nil to extend the 
staff pensions scheme. The directors have also decided to 
provide £20,000, against £8,252 in the previous year, and 
£9,500 actually required, against the increasing liability for 
debenture redemption. There is, however, a reduction in 
ARP provision from £17,025 to £4,876. The rise in equity 
earnings of some £48,000 to £125,203 easily permits the 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 15 to 20 per cent— 
against 5 per cent in 1939-40—covered by 60.1 against 
34.4 per cent. Contingencies reserve receives £50,000 
against £15,000, bringing the total of this fund to £150,000, 
so that the carry forward is almost unchanged at £38,439. 
This striking recovery from the lowered earnings of the 
two previous years is due, as the chairman, Sir Valentine 
Crittall points out, to two factors: the completion of 
adaptation to war conditions and the recovery in home 
building construction. The balance sheet shows a rise in 
net liquid assets from £616,504 to £717,731 and a decline 
of some £14,000 in loans to subsidiaries to £614,974. The 
decline in debtors and the virtual stability of creditors, 
including taxation, must be read in conjunction with the 
expansion in stocks and work in progress from £322,333 
to £431,638. There has probably been no fall in turnover. 
There is a rise in holdings of Government securities from 
£31,500 to £292,500 financed in part by a reduction in 
cash from £222,799 to £53,591. The concern has a good 
EPT standard—it has not yet incurred any EPT liability— 
so that the future outlook appears particularly promising. 
The 5s. ordinary shares, at 22s. 9d., yield £4 9s. 11d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


Tate and Lyle Report 


Little information can be derived from the decline in 
disclosed profits of Tate and Lyle for the year to Sep- 
tember 26th last from £1,193,024 to £1,161,831, owing to 
vagueness as to the extent of the tax provision, which, as 
usual, includes an unspecified contribution towards next 
year’s liability. The results on the basis of these figures are 
analysed in the following table, which suggests that the 
13} per cent dividend, distributed over the past three years, 
has been narrowly under-earned in the last. This can only 
be the case on an exceptionally conservative interpretation 
of gross receipts. The chairman, Sir Leonard Lyle, in a 
brief statement indicates that the company’s work has 
continued to be conducted in close collaboration with the 


Years ending Sept. 30 (approx.) 
1940 1941 1942 


£ £ 
Trading profits ............. 973,122 1,056,348 1,024 032 


Total income............... 1,133,312 1,193,024 1,161,831 
SOR i ee wih ee awa a 8,577 8,222 7,917 
Deb. interest............... 92,317 86,515 85,567 
Pref. dividends............. 71,500 71,500 71,500 
War damage ............... sie 80,769 56,990 


Ordinary shares :— 


NE 5544 doe w eed es waae 960,918 946,018 939,857 
SS ae a re 945,000 945,000. 945,000 
SRE UL,. 6oswee wanes 13-9 13 +5 13 +4 
DEL ceieedesarevawds 13} 134 134 
Carry forward.............. 71,496 72,514 67,371 


Ministry of Food, a fact to which the further rise in sugar 
stocks to £10,079,480, against £3,500,082 two years ago, 
abundantly testifies. This continued stocking up policy 
explains the further increase in the concern’s indebtedness 
to its bankers from £6,020,000 to £6,558,000. Including. 
this item, but excluding inter-company items, the balance 
sheet shows a modest fall in net liquid assets from 
£2,330,716 to £2,285,061. Net indebtedness to subsidiaries 
has increased from £114,820 to £1 50,946. There is a marked 
fall in cash holdings from £249,603 to £27,001. The 
concern is for the present’ virtually a national undertaking, 
and it must be assumed that the cost of the bankers’ loan 
will be reimbursed, presumably by the operation of EPT. 
The £1 ordinary shares at 67s. 6d. ex dividend yield £4 
per cent. 
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Further Copper Results 


The contrast between the experience of the main 
Rhodesian copper mines last year is further emphasised 
by the full accounts of Roan Antelope and Rhokana 
Corporation. The Roan Antelope report shows a rise in 
copper sales for the year to June 30th from £3,087,601 to 
£3,266,594 and in total profits from £1,409,098 to £1,552,988. 
This, however, includes £217,100 adjustment of previous 
year’s sales, and is, therefore, attributable to that period. 
The increase is mainly passed on to equity earnings, which 
amount to £560,988, against £427,060, after raising tax 
provision from £730,000 to £792,000 and maintaining de- 
preciation at £200,000. The 10 per cent dividend, which is 
repeated, is covered by 14.9 against 12.0 per cent, and the 
reduction in the carry forward from £174,819 to £171,476, 
after crediting £157 profit on sale of securities, is due to 
the increase in the transfer to general reserve from £100,000 
to £190,000. The Rhokana accounts for the same period 
show, on the other hand, a decline in total operating profits 
from £4,927,403 to £4,788,221, and in total profits, after 
including the dividend of £177,668 against nil received 
from this company’s interest in Mufulira, from £2,188,785 
to £1,980,457. The rise in equity earnings from £749,259 
to £814,768 is in this case due wholly to reduction in tax 
liability from £1,006,044 to £744,570. The fact that the 
directors have decided to halve the previous year’s distri- 
bution with a payment of 15 per cent, despite the rise in 


cover from 30.0 to §0.1 per cent, is plainly a matter of — 


policy which ‘is not fully explained by the chairman, Lord 
Geddes, in his speech. The balance goes as to £400,000, 
against nil, to general reserve, and the remaining £40,000 
to raise the carry forward from {£214,860 to £254,628. The 
cut in the Rhokana dividend explains the reduction in net 
profits of the controlling concern, Rhodesian Anglo- 
American, for the year to June 30th last, shown in the pre- 
liminary statement at £195,900 against £390,900. There is 
a consequent reduction in dividend from 7} per cent to 
37 per cent. With the very veiled information supplied by 
the directors of both Roan Antelope and Rhokana, it is not 
easy to account for the discrepancy in experience and 


Industry 


Another Million Acres 


During an address to the Council of Agriculture for 
England, on Tuesday, Mr R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agri- 
culture, said that a million more acres of grassland would 
have to be ploughed up for the 1943 harvest, which will be 
difficult ; and that this must be a net increase in the total 
tillage area, which will be much more difficult. The increase 
is required for the cultivation of wheat and barley, and is 
designed to save shipping space during a crucial period of 
the war. The extent to which cultivation has been increased 
is revealed by the fact that no less than 6 million acres 
have already been ploughed up since 1939, bringing the 
total cultivated area in the United Kingdom up to about 
18 million acres. The extension of the area under cultiva- 
tion in this country has been assisted by mechanisation ; 
the number of tractors in use, for example, is said to be 
about 120,000, compared with approximately 52,000 in use 
before the war. In the absence of statistics relating to em- 
ployment, machinery used, and output per man, it 1s 
difficult to draw any precise conclusions about the increase 
in the efficiency of farming. But there is reason to believe 
that the output per man of certain products has shown an 
appreciable improvement. In a paper read to the Royal 
Statistical Society, on “Machinery in Modern Farming,” 
on December 2nd, Mr D. R. Bomford, chairman of the 
Tractor Users” Association, extolled the advantages of 
mechanisation, which, in his view, should enable agricul- 
ture to produce cheap food, and pay reasonable wages to its 
workers after the war. No doubt there is still a good deal 
of scope for mechanisation, especially if, as Mr Bomford 
pointed out, “there is probably no farming operation to 


‘which mechanised power cannot be applied.” Hitherto pro- 


gress has been chiefly in the direction of replacing animals 
by machines ; a good deal less has been done in applying 
mechanical power to tasks hitherto performed by hand. The 
introduction of labour-saving machinery on a large scale, 
by, its very nature, would reduce the number of workers 
required to produce a given output. But heavy capital in- 
vestments in farming machinery after the war would only 
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policy. Clearly, Rhokana was also affected by the various 
difficulties described by the Roan Antelope chairman, Mr 
Chester Beatty—the burden of UK and Rhodesian EPT, 
lack of skilled labour, rising costs and shortage of oper- 
ating supplies. The outlook for Roan Antelope is uncertain 
as new mining methods have to be adopted, and both are 
likely to have to face considerable capital outlays. 


x * * 


Sub-Nigel 


The policy of reduced development during the war was 
continued, but nevertheless the ore reserve tonnage is almost 
maintained, representing four years’ supply to the mill. 
The grade of the reserves again fell by 0.3 dwt. to 12.7 
dwt. Major development in the old portion of the mine is 
nearing completion, so that the mine will become increas- 
ingly dependent upon the large newer eastern lease. In the 
following table are given the results of development, for the 
whole mine, and for the Eastern Lease for the years 1941 
and 1942:— 























Per- , ’ 
Footage | Value | Width Incti- 
Sampled Payable Payable | Dwt. Inches Dwt. 
$$ oe ee oP eteis —— 
Whole Mine | | | | 
Be ssacstiees | 81,665 | 36,015 | 44-1 37-3 126 470 
Bi stdvcsceral 59,530 | 23,840 40-0 33-2 | 12-9 | 428 
Eastern Lease | 
BEG sasescescs | 13,960 | 3,750 | 27-0 | 65:8 | 9-2 605 
eae 17,080 | 4420 | 25-9 | 21-7 | 4 | 269 
| | | 





Tonnage milled in 1942 was maintained, but a fall in mill- 
ing grade of 0.36 dwt. and an increase in costs caused a 
fall in profits, and dividends were reduced from 13s. 3d. to 
11s. 6d., on which basis the yield at £6} is 9.2 per cent. 
As the future of this mine will become more and more 
dependent upon the rather speculative value of the Eastern 
Lease, the shares may be considered fully valued at the 
present time. 


and Trade 


be justified if it is likely to show a greater net return 
than similar investments in other industries. 


* x * 


Prams and Gloves 


The pressing need for labour in munition-making 
centres has made it necessary for the Government to draw 
additional workers from civilian industries in some of these 
areas. This policy has given rise to fears that it may mean 
the closing down of old-established trades and their transfer 
to other districts where the demand for munition workers is 
less urgent. Hence the protest, first by Luton’s hatmakers, 
and then by Birmingham’s perambulator industry and 
Worcester’s glove trade. The President of the Board of 
Trade has since made it clear to those trades that, while 
they must give up additional workers to make munitions 
now, there is no intention of closing them down or of 
transferring them elsewhere. Like Luton’s hat industry, 
Worcester’s glove trade will have to. give up a substantial 
proportion of its workers ; but its remaining labour force 
is expected to be sufficient for the preservation of a nucleus 
for re-expansion after the war. Similar considerations have 
influenced the Government in its decision to reduce the 
labour force of Birmingham’s pram trade. There is to be 


. no reduction in output; but it has been felt that, in the 


national interest, part of the assembly work at least could 
with advantage be done elsewhere ; in addition to releasing 
more labour for munitions in Birmingham, this would 
secure economies in transport. The adjustment of produc- 
tion which is now being carried out by the Government is 
essential to the expansion of war production. It would be 
very unfortunate if the right policy had to give way to or 
be weakened because of the clamour of local interests. But 
much of the trouble has been due to the obscurity which 
has hidden the Government’s intentions ; and, in order to 
counter further organised resistance, Mr Dalton would do 
well to make plain and public at the earliest opportunity 
what his policy really is. 
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Coal Production 


On Thursday last week, Major Lloyd George, Minister 
of Fuel and Power, issued figures showing the average out- 
put of coal per manshift worked at the coal face since 1938 
which reveal one of the causes of the fall in total out- 
put. There was little change between 1938 and 1941 ; after 
rising from 2.96 tons in 1938 to 2.98 tons in 1939, the 
output per manshift declined slightly to 2.95 tons in 1940 
and 2.94 tons in 1941. The current year, however, witnessed 
a marked decline ; during the first ten months of the year 
output averaged only 2.86 tons per manshift, representing 
a loss of more than 4} million tons in total production 
during this period. This fall in productivity partly explains 
why, at any rate up to the end of October, the output of 
coal remained below the level of a year ago, in spite of an 
increase in the industry’s labour force from 706,765 during 
the four weeks ended November 1, 1941, to 711,042 during 
the four weeks ended October 31st. True, output has shown 
some improvement since last summer, but, in spite of the 
fact that the standard tonnages fixed for calculating the 
bonus are said to be well within the industry’s capacity, 
they had not been reached by the industry as a whole last 
October. The problem facing the industry is to secure an 
increase in the productivity of its existing labour force. 
As a means to this end, the Government decided early this 
summer to speed up the technical reorganisation of the in- 
dustry and, in particular, to concentrate production on the 
most productive seams and pits. Reorganisation inevitabiy 
takes time and cannot be expected to bear fruit before next 
year. But nothing has been heard recently about its pro- 


gress. 
* * * 


Women Engineers’ Wages 


After the Minister of Labour had intervened in the 
dispute that had arisen over the question of women en- 
gineers’ wages, agreement was reached on December 3rd 
between the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation and the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
and the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
for a new minimum wage for women engaged on what is 
normally women’s work, of 50s. per week, representing an 
increase of 7s. over the present minimum of 43s. per week. 
The national bonus for women over 18 is to be increased 
from 18s, to 22s. for a 47-hour week, and girls under 18 
will receive a proportion of ‘the’ increase. About 500,000 
women will be affected by the increase, which takes effect 
from the pay-week beginning December 21st. The rise is 
considerably less than that originally asked for by the 
unions, which had claimed that women should receive not 
less than 85 per cent of the man labourer’s rate, which 
would have given them an average of 55s. a week. For 
women who replace men, a number of “dilution” agree- 
ments are now in force—those between the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion (and the Ministry of Supply for ROFs), the confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering Union and 


TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN 


ISSUE OF me Vo AND A HALF PER CENT. BONDS» 


BEARER OF £100 EACH 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with the 
conditions on which the above Loan was issued the following 
BONDS were, on the 4th December, 1942, DRAWN for redemp- 
tion at par on the 3ist December, 1942. 


Bonds numbered 670 255 15 643 766 426 291 449 484 681 466 
283 289 743 218 904 626 267 965 661. ; 
Viz.,; 20 Bonds of £100 each. 

Present, Walter F. Murly, Notary Public representing the firm 
of Cheeswright, Casey, Duff, Watts and mpany, Notaries, 
23 Lime Street, London, E.C. 3. 

The Bonds and all Interest Coupons not then due must be left 
at the office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
10 Clements Lane, E.C.4, three clear days for examination. 
eeomnent of principal will be made on and after the 3lst Decem- 


r, 1942, from which date the Bonds will cease to bear interest.’ 


In addition to the above, Bonds amounting to £97,200 have 
previously been purchased and drawn. 


For the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
4th December, 1942. RALPH GIBSON, Manager. 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 

NOTICE is hereby given that the TRANSFER BOO 
33 per cent. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK 196578 
=. he Com . y = be a from ee oie December, 
, both es inclusive, for para “4 
rants. Warrants will be posted on’ 30th December, "940 —_ 

By Order of the Board, 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 
Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 25th November, 1942. 
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Shipbuilding Employers Federation—which provide that 
after an initial training period, varying from 26-32 
weeks, women. who carry out the work of skilled 
men without supervision or assistance receive the full 
man’s rate, and those who need supervision or assistance 
receive 75-85 per cent of the appropriate male ate. 
Under the new agreement there is a scheme for placing 
women, including those who replace men; into four grades 
according to the nature of the work they perform, with 
appropriate rates of wages for that grade. A number of 
other unions are affected by this agreement, in particular 
the AEU, which is admitting women to membership on 
January 1, 1943, and their agreement to the proposed 
scheme, which would supersede the present basis of pay- 
ment for women who replace men, will be necessary. 


* * * 


Fish 


Since the early days of the war, when the Ministry of 
Food’s first scheme proved abortive, the fish trades have 
not taken kindly to Government control. Price control 
appears to be accepted now, and there have ‘been few 
complaints on this score. There has been opposition 
to the Ministry’s zoning scheme, by which fish is dis- 
tributed in the areas in which it is landed. Its main purpose 
is the saving of transport, but it had also been claimed 
that it would ensure a more equitable distribution of fish. 
The Fish Industry Joint Council attributed to the scheme 
“serious maldistribution,” as well as “anomalies and 
injustices.” Some consumers, too, complained of short 
supplies, and have been inclined to blame the zoning 
scheme. The Director of the Ministry’s Fish Division has 
declared that the complaints of the industry “are of a 
general nature.” He said: — 


If they [the complaints] were more specific they would be 
dealt with, or if the Fish Industry Joint Council have 
any constructive proposals to put forward I shall be delighted 
to have them and to meet and discuss them‘ with a deputation 
from the Council. ‘3% 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food dis- 
closed last Tuesday that, in fact, more fish had been landed 
and allocated in the first seven weeks of zoning than in the 
corresponding period of last year. The present saving of 
6,000 train miles a week is likely to be increased to 7,500 
train miles. When the Minister of Food met the Fish 
Trades Joint Council, he rightly stated that he would not 
abandon the zoning scheme, although he would consider 
adjustments. The wider implications are discussed on page 
730. What may prove to be the first step towards the ration- 
ing of fish was announced by Mr. Mabane. From Decem- 
ber 13th, fish supplies to catering establishments will be 
rationed, at 2 ibs. per 100 breakfasts and main meals 
served and 1 lb. per 100 subsidiary meals. Registration with 
a fishmonger is not required, and authority to purchase 
will be given by food offices. The allowances may vary 
according to supplies in subsequent rationing periods. The 
(Continued on page 747) 


AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


At_a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Tuesday, the 
ist December, 1942, the following Resolutions were passed: — 

1. It was resolved that Dividends be paid on the 1st January. 
1943, on the 175,000 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of 
£1 each at the rate of 53 per cent. per annum for the six months 
from the 1st July, 1942, to the 3lst December, 1942, and that the 
Preference Share. Transfer Books of the Company be closed from 
the 18th December to the 81st December, 1942, inclusive. 

2. It was resolved that an Interim Dividend be paid on‘ the 
ist January, 1943, on. the 800,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 
‘the rate of 5 per cent. actual (free of tax) and that the Ordinary 
Share Transfer Books of the Company be closed from the 18th. to 
the 31st December, 1942; inclusive. 


By Order of the Board. 
; E. ODDS, Secretary. 
Grantham, 1st December, 1942. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST © 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 
—_—_aae ee ———_— 


THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA—PROBLEM OF SHIPPING 
LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 


The annual ordinary’ meeting of the. 


Bank of London and South America, 
Limited, will be held on Tuesday, 
December 15, 1942, at I2 noon. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Lord Wardington, which has 
been circulated to stockholders: The past 
twelve months in Latin-America_bave been 
characterised by the same main economic 
trends as the year 1941. Internal trade 
has been active, while there has been 
further intensification of commercial ties 
between the various Republics themselves 
and with the United States. Due to the 
loss of most European markets, a much 
closer economic relationship now exists 
between the majority of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere than formerly, and 
several more trade agreements have been 
consummated between the United States 
and certain of her southern neighbours. 
The Japanese invasions in the Far East 
also have helped to broaden the already 
heavy demands of the United Nations for 
strategic and other essential products from 
Latin-America, which is an _ alternative 
source of supply for tin and other minerals, 
rubber, fibres, vegetable oils, etc. Brazil, 
in particular, is experiencing the full weight 
of this demand, and, with North American 
financial co-operation plans, for example, to 
rehabilitate the former prosperous Amazon 
rubber trade, which had fallen into a state 
of decay following the rapid expansion of 
rubber cultivation in Malaya. ashington 
is also following the policy of arranging 
for large-scale _ purchases—even though 
shipping transport may not be immediately 
available—of other products, such as coffee 
and cocoa, which are of secondary import- 
ance to the war effort, but the regular 
disposal of which is a primary factor in 
Latin-America’s economy. 


DEMAND FOR LATIN-AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS 


The increased war-time demands for 
Latin-American products, as also ancillary 
plans for fostering output, have entailed 
further arrangements for important financial 
and technical assistance by the United 


. States to her southern neighbours. For | 


security reasons, the publication of foreign 
trade statistics has been suspended by the 
belligerents, but other evidence leads to the 
view that probably more progress has been 
made in delineating the future terms and 
scope of the trade relationship of the 
United States with Latin-America rather 
than in the actual interchange of goods. 
The foreign: trade of the United States is 
now subject to strict control from Wash- 
ington, with the primary objective of en- 
suring as far as possible that exports to 
friendly foreign countries are restricted to 
goods necessary tc maintain their war 
economy and essential domestic structure 
as well as to commodities which must be 
supplied in exchange for much-needed 
strategic materials. It would appear logical 
to suppose that the volume of North 
erican goods available for export must 
be diminished by the demands of Wash- 
ington’s own vast war effort upon materials 
and man-power as also by the shipping 
shortage.. Details of shipments for defence 
Purposes under lend-lease agreemefits with 
certain Latin-American countries are not 
made public. With regard, however, to the 
substantial credits placed at the disposal 
of those Republics by the Export-Import 
for various capital improvements, it 
would still appear that comparatively slight 
use has been made of these facilities, due 
possibly not only to shipping difficulties 
but also to the augmented dollar cash 
Tesources of Latin-America rising in part 


from the inability to employ all of these 
funds in the purchase of goods. Concern- 
ing imports into the United States, the 
shipping situation has necessitated a system 
of permits whereby preference is given to 
those commodities required for war or other 
essential purposes. 


SHIPPING DIFFICULTIES 


It is only too clear that the limitation of 
transport facilities now constitutes Latin- 
America’s chief problem. Due to shipping 
difficulties, the shortage of imported goods 
in Latin-America is now very acute, while 
such supplies as are procurable are costing 
a great deal more. Maximum internal 
prices have been fixed in some cases, while 
there is increasing rationing of many 
articles of everyday consumption. The 
increase in internal trade activity and the 
development of national manufacturing 
industries, as well as the growth of inter- 
American trade, may be counted among 
the normal healthy causes of the recorded 
expansions in typical business indices such 
as the note circulation, bank clearances, 
sales turnover and trading results, but an 
important contributory factor is un- 
doubtedly the all-round inflation of prices. 

The shortage of vessels has led also to a 
preference for shipping goods of high value 
in relation to bulk, and this has assisted the 
tendency for Latin-American imports and 
exports this year to be below the 1941 
level in physical volume, although the 
aggregate value is considerably higher. 
Therefore, with imports in particular re- 
stricted, the countries have been able to 
maintain large favourable trade balances— 
mainly in dollars. In these circumstances, 
the foreign exchange situation has re- 
mained easy and devoid of any outstanding 
developments. Sterling balances continue 
to accumulate in the special accounts of 
those countries which supply Britain with 
large quantities of fogdstuffs, etc., but to 


which British exports are necessarily much 


restricted in war-time. Under the various 
existing payments arrangements through 
special accounts there is no fluctuation in 
Latin-American exchange quotations for 
sterling, so that the rates used for closing 
our books on September 30th are practi- 
cally unchanged from the previous year. 


THE FUTURE 


The chairman, having given a survey of 
conditions in the countries where the bank 
is established, continued: While the war 
lasts Latin-American trade will remain not 
so much a matter of supply and demand 
as a question of the will and ability of the 
United States and the United Kingdom to 
make available the necessary shipping, to 
place orders in the various Republics, and 
to release key products urgently needed 
there. In every case the over-riding prin- 
ciple must be the relative value to the war 
effort of the Allies. When the war ends 
the demand for South American products 
will doubtless switch from _ strategic 
materials to the more customary main lines 
of foodstuffs, etc., urgently needed to suc- 
cour an exhausted Europe, which should 
relieve, for example, the oe of grain 
surpluses in Argentina. Events have cer- 
tainly helped to demonstrate, however, that 
the productive potentialities of the Southern 
Continent extend far beyond the relatively 
few staple lines which have constituted the 
major part of exports in the past. Should 
circumstances permit the. pursuance of pre- 
sent dev: ent schemes to their maturity, 
there should result a permanent and wel- 
ee broadening of the whole economic 

sis. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


RECORD FIGURE OF ASSETS 


The annual meeting of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce was held, on the 8 
instant, in Toronto. 

Mr A, E. Arscott, the general manager, 
said that the bank’s assets were the — 
in its history of 75 years’ service, e 
institution had played an important part in 
Canada’s prosperity, so that it had been 
said that the bank’s history was almost a 
part of the Dominion’s history. About half 
Canada’s productivity was now for war 
purposes, with 55 per cent. of Canadian 
industry so engaged. 

National income was about $8,000,000,000 
annually, of which more than half was 
wages, and with a considerably reduced 
supply of civilian goods there was a large 
surplus which if diverted to spending would 
exert such pressure on the price control 
system that even complete rationing might 
not be effective, and as a result it might 
be difficult later on to abandon production 
and marketing restrictions. He therefore 
urged greater public investment in Victory 
Bonds and Saving Certificates to enable 
Canada to enter the post-war reconstruction 
period as sound as when she entered the 


war, 

The President, Mr S. H. Logan, said 
that, while the peak of allied production had 
not yet been reached, twice as much 
armament was now being made as a year 
ago and the whole war machine would 
shortiy be operating at full capacity, which 
was about double that of the enemy. 

He stated that American production for 
war purposes was almost four times that 
of a year ago and the largest of any country, 
while Canada, with a war production three 
times greater than a year ago, was now the 
allies’ third largest arsenal, The allies’ war 
machine was now almost completely geared 
for action and civilians must keep it fully 
manned and adequately supplied. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES, 
LIMITED 
INCREASED ACTIVITIES 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones, Limited, was held 
on the roth instant, at Croydon, Mr Philip 
V. Summer (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts:—The directors con- 
sider the results particularly satisfactory. 

The increased activities of the company 
have proved once more the value and im- 
portance of communication systems. espe- 
cially in war-time, and the construction of 
new telephone and sound installations has 
continued during the year in response to a 
demand which is likely to increase as the 
shortage of manpower becomes more acute 
in many channels of essential service to 
the community. The number of new instal- 
lations completed during the year exceeded 
the total of the preceding year and the 
company’s construction staff has been em- 
ployed to the fullest extent. 

The increasing demand for installations 
for the broadcast of musical programmes in 
factories has resulted in substantial business 
for the company and the output. and instal- 
lation capacity for this kind of equipment 
is fully absorbed. The problems which 
beset the company in the earliest days of 
the war concerning the fulfilment of their 
maintenance obligations under rental con- 
tract have been satisfactorily solved to date. 
The directors are able to report satisfac- 
tory progress on the part of Grampian Re- 
producers, Limited, the subsidiary company. 
Output has been substantially increased and 
production facilities have been extended. 

The rental income of the company has 
been increased, and the board feel justi- 
fied in recommending a final dividend of 
6 per cent., less income-tax, making 10 
per cent. for the year. A pension scheme 
for the employees has been arranged during 
the year. ; 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, LIMITED 


MR PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Timothy Whites and Taylors. Limited, 
was held, on the roth instant, at the May 
Fair Hotel, London, W. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (chairman of the com- 
pany) presided. 

The following is an extract from the 

i *s speech circulated with the re- 
port and accounts :—We have experienced, 
and are continuing to experience, increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining merchandise. The 
foresight of the executive officers and 
buyers of the company has, however, en- 
abled us to maintain such a variety and 
such stocks of merchandise as have been 
highly valued by our customers. Although 
by force of circumstances beyond our con- 
trol these are gradually being depleted, I 
can assure yOu that every step is being taken 
to maintain supplies on the highest level 
both as to quality and quantity. 

During the year under review we have 
acquired the whole of the share capital of 
a company carry.ng on an ancilliary business. 


CUSTOMERS’ APPRECIATION 


We have also been faced with the prob- 
lem of depleted staff, owing to the con- 
tinued withdrawal of both male and femaie 
employees for the Forces or war industries. 
At a conservative estimate I should say that 
75 per cent. of our original staff are now with 
the fighting Services or on some other form 
of National Service. We have bridged the 
gap by being fortunate enough to recruit 
large numbers of part-time workers, par- 
ticularly married women, to whom I would 
like to pay the highest tribute for their con- 
scientious and self-denying labours. 

We are also very fortunate in having the 
advantage of an experienced and extremely 
loyal senior staff who, by their untiring 
energies and unstinted Idbours have en- 
abled us to give a continuous service to the 
public, especially in devastated areas. The 
large number of grateful letters and mes- 
sages received from time to time during the 
difficult period through which we have 
passed, indicate the extent to which our 
customers appreciate the effort made on 
their behalf. 

Especially has this been the case in areas 
which have suffered most from enemy 
action. For reasons of public safety I can- 
not mention these areas, but they are known 
to all and I would like to place on record 
the deep gratitude of the directors, and of 
myself as chairman, to those men, women 
and young people who have so courageously 
and efficiently maintained in our branches 
the service so essential at such times and in 
such places as they have done during the 
past two years. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


Trading for the current year has been on 
a satisfactory basis, but, as with all other 
companies, the incidence of taxation is such 
that it would be unwise to foreshadow 
financial results 

We have continued to pay allowances to 
the dependants of our married staff who 
have joined the Forces We were one of the 
first companies to enter the Red Cross 
Penny-a-Week scheme, and we have sub- 
scribed to the utmost of our ability to local 
and national war efforts, whether in the 
form of War Savings or other Government 
appeals. We shall continue to do so. 

We look to the future, despite its diffi- 
culties, with determined confidence, 
realising as we do that our business is 
necessary, not only for the maintenance of 
public health, but also for public morale, 
and knowing that it has been built up on 
basically sound foundations. 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 
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BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
AGENCY AND FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROFITS DOUBLED 


The annual general meeting of the 
Brazilian Warrant Agency and Finance 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 8th 
instant, in London, ; 

Mr Arthur Whitworth (the chairman) 
said that this comrany was floated in 1909 
in order to provide fresh capital. for 
developments that were then taking place 
in the business of E. Johnston and Com- 
pany, Limited, coffee merchants, That 
business had been founded by Edward 
Johnston, who in 1821 had gone out to 
Brazil as a boy of 17 and, after 20 years’ 
work there in various capacities, had 
founded the business of Edward Johnston 
and Company in Rio in 1842—1I00 years 


- ago. The business which he had then 


founded had continued to the present day, 
and since 1909 had formed the most im- 
portant part of the business of the Brazilian 
Warrant Company, 

It was therefore a matter of some pride 
and certainly satisfactory that the board 
could present a report and accounts em- 
bodying the best results that the company 
had shown for many years past. The 
operating profits at £88,124 were more 
than double those of a year ago and had 
been earned at every point of the company’s 
activities except at Rio, where the commis- 
sions earned from the agency business did 
not quite cover their expenses. 

The cotton business of the Sao Paulo 
branch once again proved that their 
management there had now got a real foot- 
ing in the cotton trade, buying cotton fromn 
the growers, ginning in their own factories 
and selling cotton both locally and for 
export, 

Owing to the gradual interruption in 
shipping facilities, their warehouse com- 
pany had had a very good year, as storage 
facilities were required for long periods. 
They had also received a satisfactory divi- 
dend from their large shareholding in the 
transport company at Santos, They had 
£113,430 available, out of which an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. was paid on the pre- 
ference stock, and they now recommended 
the payment of a final dividend of 2 per 
cent. together with a 2 per cent. partici- 
pating dividend on the preference stock, 
making in all 7 per cent. for the year, and 
a dividend of 6 per cent. plus a bonus of 
2.3 per cent, on the ordinary stock. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


As regarded the prospects for the current 
year, it would be idle for him to pretend 
at this time of the year to complete 
ignorance of what they had been doing. 
Recently shipping facilities to the U.S.A., 
to which country most of their export trade 
was now done, had been seriously interfered 
with owing to war conditions, but they 
knew enough today to justify him saying 
that the results would not be a disappoint- 
ment to the shareholders, and that the 
company would enter the new year in a 
strong position with substantial profits 
already garnered in this company and its 
subsidiaries. Though their sterling resources 
were ample and could be replenished in 
case of need by remittance, the exchange 
regulations did not admit of their trans- 
terring sterling to Brazil, so it was-impor- 
tant that they kept their position liquid on 
the other side, for rates of interest on 
borrowed money were much higher in 
Brazil than in London. 

As regarded the general financial position 
of Brazil, the war had brought about a 
complete change in her favour. They wel- 
comed Brazil as an Ally in the fullest sense 
of the word and must congratulate the 
President and authorities on the grip they 
had kept on the internal situation, 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and resolutions were passed 
making certain alterations in the Articles 
of Association, which included the changing 
of the name of the company to Brazilian 
Warrant Company, Limited. 
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GUY MOTORS LIMITED 
HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 


Presiding at the twenty-seventh annual 
general meeting at Wolverhampton on 
the 9th instant, the chairman, Sir Sydney S. 
Guy, said: 

During the year the company has been 
fully employed, and production has been 
maintained at a high level in spite of the 
well-known difficulties. Nevertheless, owing 
to War Damage Contributions, not charge- 
able against revenue, and to the incidence 
of taxation, the net profit available for dis- 
tribution shows a reduction. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The conservative policy which the board 
has adopted in the past enables the directors 
to recommend the maintenance of the same 
dividends as in pre-war days and to pay 
for the sixth year in succession a dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the ordinary stock and 
74 per cent. on the preference stock. You 
will note that the additions to reserves 
which are recommended will have the effect 
of bringing the total to £209,486, a figure 
which actually exceeds the issued capital. 


DANGER OF INADEQUATE DEPRECIATION 
; ALLOWANCE 


I feel it is necessary again to refer to 
what a large majority of manufacturers 
consider is the totally inadequate allowance 
for depreciation granted by the Inland 
Revenue, having regard to the effects of 
the large amount of diluted labour em- 
ployed, long hours and the extra shifts 
worked. In view of these conditions, the 
directors have decided to reserve a further 
£5,000 to take care of this exceptional 
depreciation. 


ADVANTAGE OF GOVERMENT ‘SURPLUS 
VEHICLE ” SCHEME 


The arrangement to which I referred last 
year between the Government and _ the 
commercial vehicle industry whereby 
Government vehicles surplus to require- 
ments are taken over by the original manu- 
facturers, is working with general satis- 
faction on both sides, and the continuance 
of the scheme should avoid chaotic con- 
ditions so disastrous to the industry and 
causing so much unemployment after the 
last war. 


TRIBUTE TO WORKERS 


Amicable relations continue between 
employees and the management, and the 
directors would like to record their appre- 
ciation of the untiring efforts that have been 
put forward by all concerned, and to pay 
their tribute to the many part-time workers, 
men and women, whe are giving up so 
much of their leisure to assist the national 
cause. 

In conclusion, I should also like to pay 
high tribute to the many people who 
voluntarily give so much time to the various 
Defence Services in connection with our 
organisation, such as the Home Guard, the 
N.F.S. and the A.R-P., all of whom have 
arrived at a high standard of efficiency, 


The report and balance-sheet were unani- 
mously adopted, and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors. 


Every year: many hundreds of Companies 
publish Reports of their Annual General 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. ; : 

In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist | 
provides valuable information which is not , | 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore 
read it more carefully than ever. _ 

Full particulars of the ch. for inserting 
these reports may be obtai on a tion | 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. } 
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PRICES, TAILORS, LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE PORTENTS 


The fourteenth ey ane mane of 
this company was on 7th instant, 
at Leeds, Sir Henry Price (chairman and 

director) presiding. 

The mg are extracts from the 
chairman’s speech circulated with the re- 
port:—The trading profit and dividends 
received amount to £411,108, compared 


with £503,611 for the previous year. I 
think that the teclenee-diens as now sub- 
mitted is self-explanatory. The only item 
to which I should like to call your atten- 
tion is the increase in net current assets 
from £45,422 last year to £200,148 at 
June 30, 1942. et current assets are 
arrived at after providing for the estimated 
tax liability on ‘all profits earned up to 
June 30, 1942. Income tax payable on 
the profits earned in the years ended 
June 30, 1941, and 1942, is not payable 
until January, 1943, and 1 respectively. 
Nevertheless approximately £480,000 is pro- 
vided in respect of these future liabilities, 
so that the actual surplus of current assets 
at June 30, 1942, over the current liabilities 
is very greatly in excess of the figure of 
£200,148 shown in the balance-sheet. 

Under present unprecedented con- 
ditions I am sure that no one will ¢ 
me to forecast the future course of trading. 
I cannot, however, ignore certain favour- 
able portents, the most important being 
the greater degree of stabilisation of 
trading conditions and, thanks to a wise 
and understanding policy on the part of 
the Board of Trade, the production and 
supply of cloth are now upon a more even 
keel. Finally, I will permit myself to say 
that such are the solid foundations upon 
which this business has been built over a 
long period of years, and so adequately is 
your company equipped to adjust itself, 
that when circumstances permit of the 
relaxation of some of the inevitable restric- 
tive legislation affecting our industry, your 
company will be in a position to respond 
instantly to the new opportunities, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CRYSTALATE LIMITED 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
Limited was held, on the 9th instant, at 
Winchester House, London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E., the 
chairman, said that they had had a satis- 
factory years’ trading, in which the posi- 
tion of the company had been greatly 
strengthened. There was an increase in 
the profit on trading from £23,685 for the 
financial year ending September 30, 1941, 
to £38,179 in 1942. That very gratifying 
increase was to a large extent a reflection 
of the fact that the turnover for the year 
under review showed an increase of more 

80 per cent. over the previous year. 

Since he spoke to them before, the plastic 
industry had had a very on impetus. The 
incidence of war had developed research, 
had resulted in the creation of many new 
uses for plastics and had added to the 
number of raw materials which they, as 
moulders, would be able to utilise in the 
future. 

He had already given somewhat publicly 
a warning to investors not to plunge -into 
buying or subscribing for shares in plastic 
companies other than those of established 
reputation and engaged in the manufacture 
of plastics the nature of which would prove 
essential to reconstruction. The importance 
of plastics in the building industry was 
becoming more apparent every day. The 
fact that building would be one of the 
country’s greatest efforts was obvious. 

Their own company was one of the oldest 
engaged in the industry, and its associated 
company could claim a similar distinction. 
They, with their associated companies, had 
the expert staff; they had the goodwill; 
they also had the plant and machinery and, 
last but not least, they had financial 
resources to take advantage of development. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The, retiring directors. Sir Herbert Mor- 
gan, K.B.E., and Mr R. L. A. B. Morten. 
O.B.E.. were re-elected; and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. directors and staff. 
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E. W. TARRY AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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expected, but the company was in 
shape to face the future and so long 
they earned a net profit within measure 
the immediate pre-war years they would 
have every reason to be satisfied. 

With regard to the accounts, the net 
profit was £25,202 after ! all ex- 
penses and allowing for taxation. gross 
profit was £295,889, an improvement of 
£47,164. Provision for taxation was 
£141 » a very heavy charge. They pro- 

to pay a dividend of 74 per cent. on 
oe shares. 


BRITISH CELANESE 
LIMITED - 


SCHEME APPROVED 


TREASURY SANCTION BEING 
SOUGHT 


The directors’ proposals for satisfying the 
arrears of dividend on the 7} per t. 
Second Cumulative Preference shares by 
the issue of £1,700,000 Funding Certificates 
were duly passed at meetings of the share- 
holders of British Celanese, Limited, held, 
on the 8th instant, in London. 

Application is accordingly being made to 
H.M, Treasury for sanction, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations, and the scheme will 
only become effective on such sanction 
being given. 


2% 








(Continued from page 744) 
scheme does not apply to fish friers, who will continue to 
obtain supplies of fish on the basis of their datum-period 
purchases. Crabs, lobsters, oysters, mussels and other 
crustaceans will be “ off the ration.” The Ministry of Food 
hopes that this latest measure of control will release more 
fish for consumption in the home by limiting the share of 


catering establishments. 
* * * 


Meat Prices Simplification 


The Meat (Maximum Retail Prices) Order which has 
been in operation since January, 1940, is to be replaced 
by a new Order, which comes into force on December 14th. 
Its purpose is to simplify meat prices. The schedule of 
retail prices in the existing Order contains 87 items covering 
beef, pork, veal, mutton, and lamb, which will be cut to 
56 by the new Order. Discussions with the trade took place 
on the new schedule, and the Ministry of Food is respon- 
sible for the final adjustment of wholesale and retail prices 
necessary to ensure the prescribed margin of profit. The 
same schedule will apply to the whole of England and 
Wales ; Scotland has its own, which is as close to the 
English one as possible. Unnecessary descriptions have 
been eliminated, and unnecessary differences of price 
between adjoining cuts of similar appearance have been 
avoided. Sanction is given to the established butchers’ 
practice of selling large cuts to catering establishments, by 
the prescription of retail prices for carcases, sides and 
quarters. Butchers will welcome the new Order and the 
housewife will find it easier to understand the new price 


list, 
* * * 


Retail Sales 


The outstanding item in the retail trade report for 
October, published in the Board of Trade fFournal for 
December 5th, is the size of the apparel sales index figure. 
The index of the average value of daily sales of apparel 
(1937 = 100) was 125 in October, compared with the 
average for the twelve months ending in September, 1942, 
of 104. Nearly a third more coupons were spent than in 
the previous October. The explanation for the rise probably 





‘lies in the fact that the 1941-2 clothing card lost its validity 


after October roth, and that a new block of coupons 
became valid on October 12th. There was thus a double 
rush on the shops ; ple with the old coupons made sure 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL SALES 
(Average Value Daily Sales in 1937=100) 


Non-Food | Food and | 














All Household 
Depts. |Merchandise| Perishables| “PPT! | Goods 
| 
Aug. 1941....... 9% | 90 | 106 85 91 
re cerns 99 101 99 105 88 
ee 103 | 98 107 101 89 
Aug., 1942....... 98 86 110 85 77 
Tc cnanies 101 | 100 105 102 78 
a 112 112 113 125 81 
Ave.: Oct., 1941. | 
to Sept. 1942..' 107 | 101 | 113 1 =| 83 








of their ration, and others were once more able to buy. It 
might be better in future to allow a time lag between 
such events, in order to eliminate fluctuations as far as 
possible. The movement of sales in all departments is 
shown in the accompanying table and the one on page 


748. 


* * * 


Bread Subsidy 


The National Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers has agreed with the Ministry of Food 
that the results of an investigation into bread costs recently 
undertaken by. the association do not justify the reten- 
tion of the temporary subsidy of 2s. a sack paid on the 
first eight sacks of flour used weekly for bread production. 
The subsidy is to be discontinued retrospectively from 
November 14. The association has undertaken to pre- 
pare quarterly costings summaries from bakers’ costs. An 
allowance is to be made to cover the management service 
of the small baker employing no paid manager. The 
quarterly summaries will be sent to the Ministry, and they 
will facilitate quicker adjustment of the bread price arising 
out of changes in cost. The history of the bread subsidy 
since the war was outlined in a note in The Economist of 
June 6, 1942, on page 806, and on June 27, 1942, page 
903, the events leading up to the temporary subsidy were 
described. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


THE recent decline in market activity has 
continued throughout the past week, but in 
contrast to the earlier relative stability of 
prices, there has been a slight weakening 
of both fixed-interest and equity securities. 
The reduction has, however, been restricted 
since. the volume of actual realisation is 
slight. In the gilt-edged market, irredeem- 
able stocks were weak, Old Consols falling 
% and 3} per cent ‘Conversion 7s, among 
other losses. Midweek, however, saw a 
slight improvement. In contrast, short- 
dated issues were steady throughout. 
Chinese : bonds were outstanding in the 
foreign bond market, the 44 and 5 per cent 
loans of 1898 and 1913 advancing 3, and 
2 points respectively. Japanese bonds 
suffered small losses, but South American 
stocks wed no langibie improvement on 
Lord Wa ’s survey. A minor rally 
in junior issues; in midweek relieved the 
earlier dull tone of the home rail market, 
although ‘previous losses were not fully 
recovered. The prior charges were steady 
throughout. The foreign rail market was 
the brightest section in the House, the 
general improvement in all classes of stock 
being attributed to the recent increase in 
traffic receipts and the faint possibilities 
of better treatment the Argentine 
government. Senior rose up to 2 
points, while Central Argentine was out- 
standing among the equities with a point 
rise. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordinary 
failed to hold an earlier advance of i. 
* 


Trading in the industrial market was 
mever very active, the majorit 7s of Ti 
narrow fluctuations tending 
The brewery section reflected the — 
dullness with a long list of minor losses, 
but Bass provided the largest single move- 
ment with a rise of 1s. Tobacco shares 
fluctuated mainly without trend, the 
announcement of the pending legal action 
against Carreras’ chairman occasioning a 
fall in the “A” and “B” shares. Albion 
Motors was a weak feature in the motor 
group, losing 1s. 10}d., Leyland and Brown 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Saccharin Price Control.—The Minister 
of Food has made a new Saccharin (Con- 
trol and Maximum Prices) Order, the effect 
of which will be to replace full-strength 
and half-strength saccharin tablets by a 
standard tablet containing 0.2 grain of 
saccharin. The new tablets will be retailed 
at a price of rod. per hundred tablets and 
will be on sale to the public after Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. The sale of full-strength and 
half-strength tablets will be prohibited after 
January 31, 1943. The purpose of this 
Order is to make more saccharin available 
to replace sugar in the manufacture of 
certain articles of food and drink without 
reducing the quantity of tablets available 
to the public. 


Rubber Gloves.—The Ministry of Sup- 
ply has made arrangements to buy at cost 
traders’ stocks of household rubber gloves 
of which they cannot dispose owing to the 
restrictions on their purchase. People who 
suffer from certain diseases and need 
rubber gloves for their household duties 
may now buy up to three pairs, on produc- 
tion to the retailer of a medical certificate. 
Household type rubber gloves are those 
weighing less than 4 ozs. per pair. 

Cotton Weavers’ Wages.—The Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Opera- 
tive Weavers’ Amalgamation have failed to 
reach any agreement on the employees’ 
application for an advance in wages. The 
claim was for a basic wage of 9d. per hour, 
plus 50 per cent, of piece price earnings for 


Bros. suffering smaller losses. Rolls-Royce 
and Lucas, however, showed some improve- 
ment, Colliery issues were heavy at the 
end of last week, but, apart from a fall of 
od. for Stewarts ‘and Lloyds deferred, losses 
in the heavy industrial section were "slight. 
Shipping issues were dull, while in a mixed 
textile group Courtaulds was outstanding 
on steady support. The stores section was 
= exception to the prevailing dullness, 

arrods and Prices Trust among 
od advancing. 


Cape support in the kaffir market was 
negligible pending the final dividend 
announcements and the Budget, and losses 
were widespread early this week for both 
dividend-paying and developing mines. 
The rubber market remained dull after the 
Government’s war damage statement ; but 
apart from a fall of 1s. 103d. for United Sua 
Betong, losses were slight. The tea market 
was much quieter than of late, good gains 
for Chubwa and Travancore contrasting 
with numerous, if smaller, losses for other 
shares. Leading*issues in the oil market 
rallied early this week, Anglo-Iranian rising 
4 and Shell 7g. . Burmah lost part of an 
earlier gain of 7's, but Royal Dutch was 
strong. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 























ate Corres. Security Indices 

1942 | inS.E. | Pay . 
. § shares* Int.t 
Dec. 3...... 4,623 3,326 92-6 134-2 
«cones 4,373 3,310 92-6 134:1 
. ows oa 5,412 3,491 92-6 133-8 
Bisweek 4,602 3,193 92-6 1338 
Discus 4,260 3,124 92-6 | 133-9 


* Jul i _1935= 100. + 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
shares, highest, 93-5 (Nov. 9); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). a0 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


For no particular reason, Wall Street 
experienced a general reduction in prices 
during the past week. Despite the virtual 
absence of tax selling, losses were wide- 
spread on a reduced turnover. Recently 
popular “peace ” stocks were offered, while 
railroad issues weakened early this. week. 


four-loom weavers, In the course of ‘the 
negotiations the employers made counter- 
proposals which have not, however, been 
accepted by the trades union. Another 
joint meeting was held in Manchester on 
Tuesday last; mo progress was made 
towards a settlement, and it was decided 
that the application should be submitted 
to the Conciliation Board. About 100,000 
workers are involved, and the claim, if 
granted, would mean ‘irregular advances in 
wages varying from 30 per cent for the 
lower-paid operatives to § per cent for 
those more highly remunerated. 


Food Prosecutions.—There was a record 
number of 4,151 prosecutions under the 
Food Control Orders during October. The 
percentage successful was higher, at 94.9, 
than it has been for some months. Convic- 
tions were secured against 52 wholesalers 
and 815 retailers, representing a conviction 


percentage of 0.26 per wholesale licensee’ 


and 0.14 per retail licensee. Convictions 
on offences against Maximum Price Orders 
number 1,800 and for supplying or obtain- 
ing oodstuffs ' without correct authority, 
973. Out of the 3,940 successful cases, 198 
were dismissed under the Probation - of 
Offenders Act, Fines of £1 and under were 
inflicted in 2,168 cases; above {1 and up 
to £5 in 990 cases ; above £5 and up to 
IO in 251 cases ; ‘above £10 and up to 
20 in 112 cases, In 144 cases 
exceeded £20 and in 77 cases sentences of 
imprisonment were imposed, The large 


Later some support was forthcoming on the 
belief that the recent fall had gone too far, 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 























» (1935-36= 100) 
WEEKLY. AVERAGES 
1942 
Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Low | High 18, 25, 2, 
April 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 21 
347 Industrials ....| 62°4 | 77°5 | 76:7 | 76 -4 ae 76-8 
1S aaa 58 -4d| 75-4c 134 70-5 | 69-8 
40 Utilities........ 53:1 | 67-4 | 66-2 | 65-7 | 65-7 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 75-3c| 74-8 | 74-3 | 74-6. 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 5-7la} 5-72 | 5-75 | 5-77 
P | ciatieiasitaial nae Alsen, 
* 50 Common Stocks. (¢c) Nov: ‘. (2d) June 24. 
(a) Nov. 18. 


DaILy AVERAGE oF 50 Common Srocks 




















= 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 
26 27 28 30 } 2 

“© | 94-2 | 94-2 | 93-6 | 93-6 | 94-0 


"1942 High: 97-5, Nov. 9, Low: 95: 2 April 2 28. 
(a) Thanksgiving Day. 


Total share dealings: Dec. 3, 630,000; 
Dec: 4, 530,000; Dec, 5*, 246,000; 
Dec. 7, 495,000; Dec. 8, 618,000; 
Dec. 9, 616,000. 

* Two-hour session only. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal  Con- New 

December 12, 1942 Capital versions Sosy 

By Permission to Deal &s,000 59], “150 


Particulars of Government issues appear an page 749. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
1,455,362,460 1,407,503,715 


Year+ 


WR es eho ese cies 
SRG kash Geass aay ands 1,487,319,030 1,433,711;748 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 

Brit. Emp. . Foreign 
Year+ U.K, ex. ‘¥ -K. Countries 
4 
MOD ei cs enwek 406,654,253 771,147 78,315 


i 429,495,855 4,206,135 79,758 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Enctd,) 
Yeart Pref. 


t £ t. 
1,399,449,327 988,562 7,065,826 
1,422,052,515 576,659 11,082,574 

+ Includes Government issues to Dec. 1, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


imcrease in prosecutions parti ac- 
counted for the rise in the west Scot- 
land. In recent months the number of 
successful prosecutions was only once above 
160 ; in October it was 1,209. 


ee DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF. STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 





(a) By Commodities 





Non-food Merchandise :— 

bus a4 664000 es + T+ 5-7/+ 26 -O]—26 8 
Women’s Wear .......... + 0-2i— 0-N+29-9)+ 7:6 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear... . |—14-9|—15-2/+15-0|— 8-2 
pone Sees ee ee eae ts 
partments ..|—10 -4/— — 7 : 
ore Ssahaeaaee sown - 2:3 > ig ed 
anny Senegennen insane : + 1: , 
and Travel........ —20 -8|—18 -7;—19-5|/+ 7-4 
969000600080 +13-94 2:7 

Total :— 

Merchandise 4-4\— 1-7\414-0\— 0-4 
cape ann ENS. « + 3-7j+ 5-114 5-4/+29:7 
‘otal :-— 

All Departments........ + O-4l+ 2-11+ 9-214 2:9 
(b) Districts 
Scotland .....csecssscees + + 8-lj— 1:3 
North-East..........000. + Fe3i+ 1-5 
North-West .........ee0. U4 9-5|— 6:2 
Midland and S. Wales..... 21+ 4-8/4 1:5 
South England........... I+ 5-94 6:2 
Central a. West - End 
ecepecccccccces ol] 4 28 -7|4+-10°8 
Suburban London ,....... 5i+14-8)-+ 6°9 
Fs ken katie -4\4+ 5 -8\4+ 0-1 








Source : Board of ir Journal. 
(Continued an page 750) 
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eo 
Finance 
OV R N M EN’ I , ’ ct J NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
the ” = . RE RNS a a IN itera sesdeutececeteuns 200 —— — 
far, ‘or the week ended Dec. 5, 1942, total | 'a" Damage Act... ...--. 495 TURNS 
ordinary revenue was £42,636,000, against | Overseas Trade Guarantees. 20.0. 22 
ordinary expenditure of £142,715,000, and ee DECEMBER 9, 1942 
issues to sinking funds of £230,000. 788 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
— £8,297,847, the deficit accrued since April North Atlantic Shipping.................00005 323 7 F 
- Ist eee against £2,046,218,000 Notes Issued : : | Gove. Debt... 11,015,100 
2, for the corresponding period a year ago. In Circln. ... 889,523,576 | Other Govt. 
942 ; FLOATING DEBT (¢ millions) In ne. De- soeenene ae ie eg tre 
: = St ieee es partment.... 718, ther Secs... . . 
— ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING Treasury | “oysand | area. es 
58 _ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | = Advances _| sury | Total Amt. of Fid. 
: esnips tetiertnenesdcnieincanaeincennmamate Pea satia Bank oat- errr 950,000,000 
5-7 Receipts into the Date Ten alte Publi | posits; i Gold Coin & 
— Exchequer _ a ts. En .| by | Debt Bullion (at 
“ | | (£ thousands) der | P ee Banks! 168s. per oz. 
mee fae [Apa Ae | Wak lwo | | os Not available | ie, —_ 
— | ; oO to enc e Cc. « ot availa 50 7 5 
4. ony Dee. Dee. Dee. Dee. colo’? aad | 950,241,718 950,241,718 
’ , , , P' e m ” ” 
sa |_| asda | r9da | 1941 | 1942 » 12 | 975-0 . « spitnciniiees datianiattaaien 
a : | | , 30| 2693-3 | 225-6] 5-5] 760-5 | 3684-8 AR 
C. a Oct. 5 oe ; = — le | , » te be, | £ 
D ; ” -rops.’ Capita ,553,000 ‘ Govt. Secs, .. 0, » 
Income Tax. . . .| 913,000] 290,766] 355,469) 11,107 6,255 17 | 980-0 Pocee.’ Copies OEE Se oe += 
can —— hae cheese 78,000} 19,805} 17,904 900 540 . * | aoe s Z we P os weee-e Public Deps.*. 5,409,169 Discounts & 
0 astate, etc. “a 730+5| 225 5 -2'| 833-0| 3794- t— Advances... 3,307,288 
_ Duties. 90,000] 60,584! 61,785) 1,686) 1,340 Nov. 7 {1010-0 a available | Other Deps. : _ Securities. o« Be 7901883 
- Stam -| 15,000) 8,563) 8,760; » 14 {1020-0 o in Bankers... .. 146,625,556 . 
or: 425,000 BT aoe it . 5, 236 1, “740 » 21 1030-0 Other Accets... 45,555,225 ; 23, 038,12 123 
00 ; Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000] '247|' 310} 20 _ Te *5 1045.0 3 _— aon, 3) 12-2) : ie —— 192,180,781 Gold 8 ‘Silver —— 
a Total Inld. Rev.|1522000| 551,304] 691,288] 19,213] 16,728 ua ane 
: ———_}——_ | —_—___|-____|____ 215,398,946 215,398,946 
Customs ....... 438,295] 246,993] 315,685] 8,480] 10,516 TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) ® festatien Beebe — Seneal 
, , , , , neluding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
Excise. ........ 366,705 225,600 | 292,800 | 2,582 2,975 “ ——________— Per - sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
Total Customs & s Amount Average 
Excise....... 805,000] 472,593] 608,485] 11,062] 13,491 Date of ji RF 
siete cts ni sitmnanieme Re ctitiaibiaeatas, es i - 
Motor Duties. ..| 34,000] 12,4011 6,497| 128) 100 Tender -|Applied aan at COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
vew ee Govt. Clune “for ane % Rate (£ millions) 
loney mtribution .| 225,000]... x a — “ a Ss a 
c 7 P.O. (Net Re- 208,748 8,989 1941 | 3 d. 
1,750 ceipts)....... 10,000] 11,250] 12,800 600 1,700 | Dec...5 | 750) 172-1) 75-0) 20 1:97) 25 | 1942 1942 
749. Wireless Licences 4, 300)... 2,610)... ase 1942 75-0 | 157-3 0 4 
ing Crown Lands...| "800| 670] “680. | Sept. 1 | 16-0 | sere) 5S | 25 Sas 2 re 
s m y 
- Sundry Loans| 5,000 2,862 " 95 | 75-0| 134-7| 75-0| 1911-52] 55 ee. | Sa | See. | Oe 
| y Lo j E 9,261) ... | ... | 16 | 25 2 9 
36 Miscell. Receipts| 21,000| 53,038] 74,468) 2,852 1,628 | Oct. 2 | 75-0 | i868 Bzis csi 
4) Total Ord. Rev.|2627100|1104118|1607857} 53,855] 42,636 | » 28 | $8°0| i803) 88°0 | 20 70-48 | 35 Issue Dept. : 
reign SELF-BALANCING ok ee Bee ”, 30 | 85-0] 175-2] 850/20 0-32] 31 Notes So clevatation... ..|, 185C) G0-G 7-4 S806 
ntries P.O. & Brdcastg,| 102,523] 65,800] 68,700| 1,400] 1,300 | Nov. 6 | 85:0) 185-3) 85:0 | 20 O-as) 3B ee rl se oa 4 4 
£ cote - | ° C ry TOME cee eeses teense . 
9°35, y “ Government debit and 
8.18 one 2729623)1169918)1676557} 35,255] 43,996 | me | ee | es Sim sa] 3 securities*........... m1 al 8176 947-5) 947-6 
ioe lenincstanpieanaienas Moccamacaas | Dec. 4 75-0 | 158-9| 75-0120 1-27] 29 Other securities ........ | 12 1-1 
d.) on Sons alia oot 5 ae tn ; — pon = Roouzsnersss 08 1:2 1. 1-3 
rd. or TT ap’ ions a cent for Gold, valued at s. per ‘ 0-2 0 0-2 
£ Issues out of the bills to be paid for on Tuesda {Vodnesday, Th Thursday, ME uievrexeenses 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00|168 -00 
$5,826 Exchequer to meet Friday and Saturday of ‘je week were accepted as Deposits: 
2.504 of aed to about 29 per cent of the amount applied for, and MN 6 0s6scadecvarta 78) 7-7) «7: 5-4 
' Esti- £ thousands) lications at higher prices in full. A a ae at WOE 6 oo vc ccsecsceel 129-0) 148-8) 135-0) 146-6 
. } Expenditure | mate, —- 1| April 1 | Week | Week £08 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on ‘Monda ee ea eeneeseeses 55-8) 46-3) 46: 56 
which 1942-43 eae in full. £75 millions of Treasury 3 Gia tytnntnaeseexe 192 -6| 202-8} 188 -5| 197-6 
to {ended | ended ered th. For the k ng Banking Dept. S : 
Dec See. | Bes. | Ses. ene the See ae te enked for Soy aoe |) tae... 128-9) 188-0] 108-6) 132-0 
1941 sole wh ste a maximum amount of £80 millions. — CMC eee eee os oa a 2 a 7 as: ; 
e Jp hae Be SecceceeCeececes 9) ¢ q e 
i | or | ea aide) RS BOS 
NARY | | | anking depart. res. ..... ° . : 
ace Exresortens Bo NATIONAL SAVINGS , % | 9 a % 
; nt. an. 0 | ° “ Proportion © .... 2.0200 28-2) “5-5 33. 31-0 
scot- Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000} 214,321] 245, an 29,699) 29,231 CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% | — 
r of Payments to N. BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS (£ thousands) * Government debt i 11,015,100; capital 
hove Ireland...... CO GN «GRU (SE BE cece ee Oe 8 ee, Se 
OtherCons. Fund | ay £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
coies..... 7,800| 4,144| 3,965]... 10 Week 3% 3% te to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 
ae ended N.S.C. | Defence | Sa Bonds 
ize eo ccvey 342,300| 223,711| 254,757| 30,025| 29,576 Bonds | Bonds | 1949.51 
_ Supply Services . |4953204|2919446|3405342|-87,670|113139 | 1,762) 5,743)|) 11,297 GOLD AND SILVER 
Sts. Total Ord. Exp.|5295504|3143157|3660099|117695|142715 1922 11323} e179 The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
(at ° a capccaa dnabinabdeaty 2114 5,186]| 13, 737 remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
cost) ELF-BALANCING 1972 5,025]| 9.985 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 65,800} 68,700) 1,400] 1,300 1945 4 325i) 38, 359§ have been as follows :— 
Oct. a ” ’ ” 
Se FF tid..:....... 5398027|3208957|37287991119095|144015 salt alae ee — — eas 
Totals to date .. .| 662,433*| 513,488*|928645t||'720402$ § Dec. 3....ccccccccccccece 23% 23% 
—26 8 After decreasing Exchequer balances by * 158 weeks. t 101 weeks. t 61 weeks. nceerbenenenerenpens 23% 23% 
+13 £486,881 to £2, 664,829, the other operations § Including series 1951-53. _|| Including all Series. m ; 8th BEAD ents a = 
as for the week (no longer shown separately) Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to ee = = 
+ 28 raised the gross National Debt by | Dee, Sth amovited te Be <alue of | £52,115,390. ‘eshintesinemhataimamaeatiael 
t 23 £100,250,533 to £16,134 millions. the amount of £88,522,000 has been repaid paid. a 443 conte per came aeainens te —. omen 
+ 74 , 
Hee MONEY MARKET ee ee eee Teadury Bills 2 months, ili 4 iS mon mouths, 1M: 
Exchange Rates.—The foll rates fixed by the i Day-to-da 13% Reet 
— 04 y Market Rates.—The followi rates remained - y y money, #-1t% 
429-7 eS Bee — — ae ae changed between Dec. 4th ond en. 10th: 7” iat = It 4%. Discount deposit at . 
Oo» 
29 | tie) nea rast sTyciehe oat otge: Bela ayy 
a 13 tend aseanh Conada.s 3 6) 4 vain all tan x Ss Accounts are Be for Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
e ES [acai Paar mate Rang twice is odin soe vo | Ds me [Pe TPE LP | 
‘ and, ° Peso on | 
it : 11-45) 16 -958-17 -13; fers 16 -95$-17 +15. Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have o | a ala 
wet inn rn ipa 2a el Sie Rie iaa tore 1 ! . 
Ry . , udos (110 : cen Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cent sic 
+33 s 2100-20; mail transfers “80-100 -30 ‘Panama. pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. London ....| 4039 a ; oop “on coe 
; mail transfers 4 - E 642 cr. Montreal . . . |88 -180|88 -250/ 88 -180|88 -180\88 -180,88 -1 
1503 I Gap Srgeape 2000» ying MONEY RATES, LONDONThe folowing ate re ru... a5 Sol Ast aS Stas SOS S538 St 
Fixed Rates for Payment a Bank of England for Bank rate 2% ed % October 26, 1939). B. Alves... [25-00 (35-60 35°68 135-68 (55-63 125-68 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40:50 (Official rate) Discount rates: 60 days 14% 3 months * Official rate 29-78. + Free rate 37 -00. 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R Banks 
RESOURCES 


due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves ....... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs....... 
Total resources 


ee 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 
Excess mr. bank res. 


Govt. deposits ........... 

Total deposits ........... 15, 108 14,173) 14, 087 14, a34 
Total liabilities .......... 24,137) 27,201 27, 127 27, 630 
Reserve ratio............ 91-19% |81 2% 


BANKS AND TREASURY 






RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
28, 6, 13, 20, 27, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
444, 444) 444) 444) 444 
198 177 170 155 
Balances abroad . 598 863; 826 847) 873 
Sterling securities ..| 1,807] 3,408] 3,518} 3,548] 3,598 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 565 1, 324) 1,324) 1,324) 1,324 
Investments....... 82 67 66 66 66 


Nov. 


ASSETS 
Gold coin & bullion 
Rupee coin........ 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circ. : India} 2, ae 5,274] 5,355) 5,378 5,404 
171; "145 ls 19) “255 


Banks ..| 473 681 647| = 615 
ro. 70 -5%|71 - 3 72° 8 12 8% 73 2% 











PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
6, 5, 6, 5, 

, 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 __ 
Birminghem’”’ | 3905 3,345 | 109,809 | 119,991 
Bradford...:.:.:| 2,094 | 1.455 | 104,741 , 
Bristol... ....... 2,112 | ‘678 | 97,509 | 99,169 
lbbescassosed 779 | 791 | 31,634 | 36,303 
Tae@s.......:... 955 | 1,005 | 48,835 | 53,368 
Leicester...) ! * 866 | ‘892 | 39.574] 40,720 
Liverpool... 4,437 | 4,362 | 265,595 | 218,935 

ter...... 13,312 | 14,568 | 564,230 | 582,214 
Newcastle... |. |. 440 | 1513} 64,468 | 70,728 
Nottingham . |. | 823 | , 960 | 21430 | 22,555 

Sates ; , ,378 | 40,991 
Southampton 97] 132) 4571] 5,515 
12 Towns ....... 31,700 | 30,717 {1,386,774 {1,389,962 
Dublin*......... 6,980 | 7,176 | 290,127 | 318,489 





* Nov. 29, 1941, and Nov. 28, 1942. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK OF CANADA 


5 ___ Million Can. 1 Can. $— 
Nov. =. Oct. 
ASSETS ish 138 on: 
+Reserve : Gold. i aa ee a — 
Other... 22227! 55-9} 0-8 (1-2 
tSecurities .............. 688 -1| 953-6) 967 -0 
Note ae 454 -3) 649 
Bisseseséon . 2) 654-3 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.. 49-6) 42-6) 30-4 
Chartered ba banks ......... 233-1) 239-4) 268 -5 


Nov. 
4, 
1942 
“0-5 
990 -4 
664-4 
71-0 
276 -4 





t Gold and foreign exch 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


transferred to Foreign 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock. 





Treasury & bank ene 5, 233, 3, 375} 3, 377 3, 381 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. 


Treasury cash and dep. ... 





10,717) 14,465) 14,648) 14,848 
2,635) 2,549) 2,307 


2,337 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
‘'BANK—Million £A’s 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster. 


Other coin, bullion, etc. ... 


Call money, London . 


Secrts. and Treas. bills... . 
Discounts and advances. . . 





- 





Oct. 


Sept. | Sept. 
21, 28, 


5, 
1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 


" = 29-11) 29-11) 29-11 
27 -59) 33-95) 38 -94) 39-63 
66 -26/131 -22/136 -17/139 -27 
20 -10} 23-35) 22-11) 22 -23 


9-60} 9-42) 8-29 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued............. 72 -36/111 -11/111 -61)112 -61 
Deposits, etc............. 108 -73)143 -33)149 -21/152 -80 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Oct. 

15, 

1941 

ASSETS 
Gold at home.......'...-- 1,068 
Other gold and for. lads. 436 
Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 119 
Treasury bonds ........+- 394 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... 1,249 
Deposits : Government . 162 
Banks.......-- ahs. 


Certs. of participation 


Reserve ratio 


Aug. As- | Oct. 
15, 15, 

1942 1942 1942 
1,075} 1,075) 1,075 
617} 629) 728 
114, «114)—s¢ 
392) 392) 392 
1,481) 1,492) 1,504 
143) 39) % 
= “ & 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 




















000’s omitted 


























[eee : ‘ i National West- | Williams 
Barclays District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National ce : , 
NOVEMBER, 1942 Bank | Coutts | Mank' | Site | "goret | “gates | Magan? | Nato en ames Oe! aaa 
Ltd. . Ltd. & Co. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Led. Ltd. Ltd. gate 
_— ; Date | 24th 30th | 25th | 17th | Avth | 25th | 25th | 24th | 25th | 26th 23rd 
; | | 
ASSETS £ se og £ £ £ i 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of ‘ é .; * é c 
ices cei vschunkasestacsacouas. cos 72,897 3,538 | 15,151 4,973 | 67,646 | 16,932] 78,032 4,494 | 45,024] 50,751 7,281 | 366,719 
Balances with and Cheques in course of on 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. . 20,608 850 3,543 2,130 19, 545 4,914 | 19,220 223} 15,977 | 18,874 3,664 | 109,548 
Items in Transit..............cccccccsccccccee ois i 2,348 ire ge nee ie as 11,098 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ 16,427 2,207 4,486 4,814 20° is9 4,622 | 29,492 7,039 | 18,036 | 19,763 6,898 | 134,615 
Bills Discounted... ..............02..0..00c00s 62,288 1,669 | 13,926 1,239 | 42,066 9,591 | 45,721 913 | 30,784 | 30,833 2,142 | 241,172 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..................... 163,500 4,500 | 34,000 9,000 | 147,500 | 38,500 | 176,500 500 | 107,500 | 105,500 | 16,500] 803,500 
SIDS vscinopentnsncesewsuessesssaunce 202,618 | 13,386 | 50,792 | 20,811 | 192,769 | 61,392 ' 237,424 | 18,368 | 142,612 | 154,137 | 23,129 | 1,117,438 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 163,062 8,774 ' 22,131 8,552 | 133,411 | 30,073 | 155,024 | 15,876 | 108,177 ; 106,618 | 11,277 | 762,975 
oe - Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | } 13,261 2,572 92,370 
RS EGS ca a chai saccebonsxesueeces cos 14,967 1,180 2,828 4,839 | 21,355 7,621 | 12,805 ! 90 | 10,352 2 : , 
Bank Premises Account ....................... 7,929 405 1,483 695 6,863 2,903 8,985 543 7,091 5,039 956 42,892 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
PRY GRS Ca ph chix svuncdiessanssescensed 6,220 se 3,779 , 8,303 2,514| 2,992 bat 23,808 
730,516 | 36,509 | 148,340 | 57,053 | 665,013 | 178,896 | 771,506 | 48,046 | 488,067 | 507,768 | 74,419 | 3,706,135 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other ' os F 
BN sib ik cxexapinciscesanaksas ounces 10-59} 10-62] 10-86 9-89 10-96 | 10-36! 10-67 10 -27 9-79} 10-67] 10-56] 10°56 
LIABILITIES a - 
Rs rachwkbnsebesiasieliessicds 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
eee nk ch ebGuckevaansesn aves’ 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 | 10,000 3,600 | 12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,066 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 688,441 | 33,329 | 139,559] 50,304 | 617,337 | 163,493 | 731,132 | 43,765 | 459,736 | 475,850 | 68,972 | 3,471,918 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc................ 14,967 1,180 2,828 4,839 | 21,855 7,621 12,805 90! 10,352} 13,261 2,572 92,370 
Notes in Circulation ....................0.00005 os ox Se bone ll 22 ee 1,531 ‘ 17 sss 1,581 
730,516 | 36,509 | 148,340 | 57,053 ” 665,013 | 178,896 | 771,506 6| 48,046 | | 488,067 8,067 | 507,76 507,768 | 74,419 | 3,706,135 
(Continued from page 748) GRAIN, ete.— continued s. ds. d THE “ ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 34 4 3466 PRICE INDEX 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES Oats (e) _,. : : . 159 15 3 
Dec. 1, Dec. 8, on 
1942 1942 BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, (1935= 100) 
GRAINS (per gy Cents Cents TE cc csiecneussswsees ss 151 4 151 4 — 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec............. 12 127 ap. | . : 
Maine, vinmipeg, Dec. 2.2.0.0. 30° 30, POTATOES (per cwt.)— ee | ae, a ee | 
ze, TD. s+ <0snse0ese0 85 86 oli 4 6 4 6 : ; ; : ‘ 
ess **779°"°°* = ott ict cenibinchinteatond { . os 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ......22222. 2. coh 8 QUTE (per ton) — ! 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 41/0/0 40/0/0 Crops ............ 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.6 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot ..... 20-11 20 -33 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, ss. d. s. d. Raw materials... .. 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
» Am. mid., Dec. 18-65 18-86 SMR. ci vuussexsscunaasnws 50 0 50 6 Complete index... .| 143.8 | 143.8 | 143.8 | 143.8 | 143.8 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ..... . 14:30 14-45 74/40 < ie . 38 6 39:0 ———— —— 
Moody’s Index of staple com- Mar. | Aug. Dec. Nov. _ 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100... 230-8 *, 232-5 HIDES (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 31, | 31, | 9 9, 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 0 9% O09 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 1942 
BRITISH wuannees PRICES —- -—— 7 9| 922|21561119.1 | 1196 
—London Tow: 31/0/0 31/0/0 Crops............ F : . i ’ 
rae” ee ae no iad ay materials..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
GRAIN, ete. VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.3 | 143.3 | 143.8 
N i NM 496 Ib. f.0.b. S 39 “ 2% “ae Es 27/10/0 27/100 ~~ 
jo. 1 N.Mt. .f0.b.St. J... 39 1 39 2 || — Bombay .................... : 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) peels .. 163 16 4 (e) henna for weeks ended Nov. 28 and Dec. 5. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





































Bant 


Kepi 
Mart 


Rub! 
Strat 


Tena 


Clyde 
Dunc 
Nort! 
Scott 
Stock 
Thirc 
Thirc 








5,404 
"255 

615 
3 2% 


[INA 


Oct. 
15, 

1942 
1,075 


114 
392 


| | 1196 


1 | 172.7 
3 | 143.8 
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Brooklands (Weybridge) 
Brown Bayley’s Steel Works....... 
Bucknall (Henry) & Sons........... 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood ... 

Carolina Tea of Ceylon 
Crittall Manufacturing 
Crystalate Limited 
Daily Mail and General Trust....... 
Delagoa Bay Development 





EN ME Bs 0 6s i wide ses cnes Aug. 31 
Dic.ograph Telephones............. Aug. 31 
East Kent Rocd@ Car............... Sept. 30 
Elephant Trading (S. Africa) Holdings | June 30 
Electric and Musical Industries. .... Sept. 30 
eS eer reer June 30 


Financial News Limited............ 


Company a, 
Breweries, &c. 
Ansell’s Brewery ............0.0005 Sept. 30 
Barnsley Brewery ................. Oct. 31 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery........ Sept. 30 
Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries ...... Sept. 30 
Bristol United Breweries ........... Sept. 30 
Butler (W.) & Co. .......ceeeeeeees Sept. 30 
Cheltenham Original Brewery....... Sept. 30 
Deucher (Robert) Limited. . - | Sept. 30 
Fremlin’s Limited ................. Sept. 30 
Holt Brewery Co. .............0005 Sept. 30 
Offilers’ Brewery ..............000 Sept. 30 
Phipps (P.) & Co. ....... se eee eeeee Sept. 30 
Preston Breweries ...............++ Sept. 30 
Tetley (Joshua) & Son............. Sept. 30 
Walker (Hiram) & Sons (Scotland). . Aug. 31 
Wolverhampton & Dudley Breweries Sept. 30 
Yates’s Castle Brewery ............ Sept. 30 
Younger (Robert) ..............05- Sept. 30 
Rubber 
Bantam (Java) .........ceeeeeeees June 30 
DCMI 5 4 o:0060 46 c0secesaceces June 30 
British Rubber Estates of Java..... June 30 
Bukit Tambun.................6.5 June .30 
K.M.S. (Malay States) ............. June 30 
SEER soc cv ecccecvcssesseccess Mar. 31 
Cie rstecdebehi ends es eisuces June 30 
fin ice weakens e aw eee Mar. 31] 
alacca) eo eecevccccsceseecees June 30 
Kubler wel of Malaya.......... Sept. 30 
Strathisla (Perak) ................- une 30 
TUR THROIAT) oo ccccccececcccece —_ 31 
PORMIONOE ooo cece cc cccescvencces July 31 
Trusts 
Clydesdale Investment...........+. Sept. 30 
Dundee and London........ ++ | Oct. 31 
Northern American Trust Nov. 2 
Scottish Investment Trust.......... Nov. 5 
Stockholders’ Investment Trust ..... Oct. 31 
Third Caledonian............ pavans Sept. 30 
Third Edinburgh................++- Nov. 5 
Other Companies 
Aeronautical & General Instruments | Mar. 31 
Agar Cross & Co .... eee ee eee eee June 30 
Airports Limited.................. Sept. 30 
Albion Drop Forgings.............. Sept. 30 
Argentine Southern Land .......... June 30 
Associated Equipment ............. Sept. 30 
Avon India Rubber ............... Sept. 26 
Berger (Lewis) & Sons ............. July 31 
Berisford (S. & W.)........eeeeeeee Sept. 30 
OP rete eee Mar. 31 
British Benzol, &c.............0055 Oct. 31 
Brockhouse (J.) & Co. ...........45 Sept. 30 
June 30 
General Theatre Corporation........ Mar. 31 
ED vino 45 965,0640004 608608 ~~ 30 
Halford Cycle Co. .............000. pt. 26 
Hovenden (R.) & Sons............. jan. 10 
NN So s.osios apse ea eeud voces Sept. 30 
a (A.) & Sons, Bootmakers..... Sept. 30 
lywhites Limited ............... Aug. 31 
Liverpool Warehousing Co.......... Sept. 30 
Lucas (Joseph) Limited............ Aug. 7 
Manbré & Garton Sept. 30 


New Zealand and Australian Land. | Mar. 
Perak River Hydro-Electric ....... 






Prices Tailors............ 30 
Prices Tailors Properties 30 
SS reer eee Sept. 30 
Rayne (H. & M.).........c0eeeeee. Aug. 20 
Roneo Limited..................05 Sept. 30 
Rover Company ..............005 Aug. 1 
S.G.B, (Dudley)...............0005 June 30 
Shannon (John) & Son............. Oct. 31 
Shotts Iron Co. ............e eee Sept. 30 
Skinner (Thomas) & Co............. Mar. 31 
South African Druggists ........... June 27 
Stewarts & Lloyds of South Africa... | June 30 
Strand Hotel ..............c00000% Sept. 30 
ND OPINED 5 6 5.5.55 054 05054404500 Sept. 26 
Taylors (Cash Chemists), London... | Dec. 27 
Taylors (Cash Chemists), Midland... | Dec. 27 
Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust...... Dec. 27 
Taylors Drug Co.............eee00- Dec. 27 
ornycroft “John DN iis 5 as bie aareicics July 31 
Timber Fireproofing Co............. Sept. 30 
Tube Investments................. | Oct. 31 
Whites (Timothy )& Taylors........ Dec. 27 
Wright Saddle Co.................. | Aug. 31 
Totals (000's) : No. of Cos. 
Nov. 25, 1942, to Dec. 9, 1942....... 101 
Jan. 1, 1942, to Dec. 9, 1942........ 1,855 


Total 
Profit 


1,116,775 
283,947 
649,092 
296,076 
167,571 
497,877 
140,940 
372,114 
149,974 
162,674 
125,644 
551,589 

3,856 
369,836 
301,175 
287,277 
105,861 

12,996 


14,801 
16,686 
64,505 
3,000 
14,229 
724,118 
8,059 
5,972 
17,661 
18,387 
11,565 
16,535 
2,639 


88,024 
32,962 
201,114 
153,349 
66,483 
36,656 
90,958 


31,755 
128,281 
49,546 
101,071 
297,271 
803,392 
291,739 
326,907 
67,823 
14,136 
96,309 
901,933 
17,795 
130,752 
51,723 


29, 051 
24,664 
14,605 
24,701 
379,622 
315,132 
527,715 
243,079 
163,378 
411,108 
113,502 
64,314 
28,100 
53,484 
112,425 
27,861 
20,693 
58,798 
10,704 
165,916 
305, po 


98, 

i, 161, 831 
96,422 
88,487 
72,504 

156,282 
143,820 
14,969 
615,119 
436,710 
8,821 


_ 
to 
sy 
a 
> 
Dp 
- 


18,293 
364,884 


Deprecia- 
tion, etc. 


Net 
Profit 


Available 
for 


after Deb. | Distribu- 
















Interest tion 
£ | £ | £ 
ni 447,818 700,361 
15,024 42,300 70,065 
ie 43,545 419,991 
oa ; 69,501 105,436 
wai 104,159 153,064 
16,795 130,414 202,872 
si 67,443 111,684 
8,450 54,597 110,000 
‘is 67,979 106,038 
87,466 130,575 
42,332 120,237 
oe 125,876 207,447 
164 2,585 | Dr.. 253 
‘ei 178,261 268,741 
76,881 11,393 
229,499 384,904 
35,042 48,078 
11,496 31,713 
Dr. 7,100 3,131 
‘sie 6, 623 14,490 
4,690 |Dr. 6,363 13,211 
291 | Dr. 1,575 3,831 
400 5,086 11,782 
om 8,653 10,598 
7,630 9,974 
1, 000 | Dr. 5, 862 963 
1,875 13,796 
3, 428 6,115 
2,876 11,216 
3, 600 9,852 
1, 000 | Dr. 6,567 5,845 
21,313 73,665 
9,375 23,410 
70,100 81,835 
40,982 84,062 
25,278 37,314 
7,015 29,610 
26,202 144,061 
7,500 6,022 10,936 
wig 91,385 86,291 
a 6,36 21,257 
3,272 10,462 13,236 
on 53,883 85,658 
100,000 139,500 141,500 
39,698 37,491 56,592 
11,000 166,576 299,409 
i 60,685 82,008 
1,500 543 1,447 
14,531 10,076 29,892 
82,283 90,469 224,589 
ne 2,633 ,671 
ies 114,972 155,904 
4,401 25,177 28,958 
14,335 16,433 34,715 
ome 10,475 18,377 
48,500 188,953 227,189 
3,378 27,663 43,700 
wae 167,342 287,555 
wae 11,445 27,185 
366 12,302 22,795 
dus 15,154 26,671 
27,715 82,587 
102,955 124,013 
153,560 348,390 
- 10,415 13,418 
1,216 7,970 15,26 
59,850 23,597 18,87 
87,447 18,479 24,532 
ee 20,763 57,924 
2,873 9,001 44,370 
1,639 23,025 23,525 
1,994 2,728 3,808 
ion 8,018 10,247 
a 32,324 81,075 
50,000 248,132 329,332 
7,716 370,068 579,284 
eae 70,106 81,414 
ee Dr. 4,445 37,665 
94,910 104,92 299,428 
1,145 22,626 57,670 
ae 64,314 85,321 
22,919 51,865 
51,884 81,421 
aa 91,782 145,811 
1,500 10,719 11,304 
isi 18,692 58,242 
35,000 23,799 65,395 
can 5,224 7,365 
ea 86,450 204,290 
43,997 191,334 269,732 
one 98,000 122,246 || 
sa 1,011,357 | 1,083,871 
6,349 25,540 31,802 
4,759 17,327 29,947 
he 35,464 48,974 
10,755 34,545 42,651 
ae 130,895 199,200 
4,962 7,382 
saa 612,559 775,641 
25,965 136,535 212,308 | 
ae 8,571 11,033 | 
816 7,431 1 1,460 | 
32,205 160,108 263,591 
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COMPANY RESULTS (November 25 to December 9, 1942) 
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) Also Bonus 24% from S 
(a) ie on Ord., less tax, an 


ial Reserve Account not liable to Income Tax or Surtax. 
263% on Def. Ord., Free of Tax. 


(k) Rate not stated. 


(c) 123% on Ord., less tax, and 244% on Def. Ord., Free of Tax. 


(t) Four years to January 31. 1940. 


(s) Includes £138,000 paid on Deferred Stock against £137,600 a year ago. 






























Preceding Year 
| 
Total Net Ord 
Profit Profit | Div 
£ f | % 
940,618 393,867 | 174 
255,470 40,227 | 16 
689,066 241,325 | 18} 
237,677 64,749 10 
150,259 | 103,662 | 18} 
457,509 124,515 13+ 
138,372 79,494 | 14 
339,408 30,965 | 20+ 
132,144 59,012 9 
169,425 86,303 10 -83 
104,040 30,735 | 30 
549,873 134,746 | 10+ 
4,853 2,021 | Nil 
364,474 167,180 12 
302,955 156,714 | Nil 
277,915 230,066 | 16 
108,166 35,678 173 
18,459 16,459 | 223 
40,549 13,079 10 
22,192 9,772 | 6} 
102,859 36,340; 5 
3,392 2,736 7 
37,853 16,680 | 10 
16,543 5,420 | 4-16 
9,739 6,346; 2% 
5,885 2,296 | 3 
47,612 8,123 | 10 
74,330 17,086; 2 
41,663 9,558 12 
19,191 5,344 10 
24,945 11,841 5 
92,846 26,175 | 44 
34,307 10,414 | 2 
207,557 73,350 15 
154,067 | 45,504; 4 
68,630 26,419 | Nil 
39,262 9,249 | Nil 


17,109 4 
361,983 | 168,494 


42,706 9,534 | 1 
40,331 |Dr 22,119 | Nil 
33,677 7.688 | 3 
65,869 8,547 | 12) 
208,687 | 43,405! 6 
799,577 | 132,500 7t 
234.474 | 35,721 | 10 
129,470 | 73,470; 7 
71,563 | 60,597 ) 21 
14.845 402 | 24 
99,526 | 16,914 | 15 
788,713 | 79,524 | 20 
18,818 | Dr. | Nil 
118'589 | 92,216 | 13+ 
61,403 | 28,349 | Nil 
88,816 | 19,550, 4 
21,058 8.375 | 4 
265,935 | 123,456} 15 
24.926 | 17,148 | Nil 
25% | 151919} 64 
65.7 8.834} 6 
36,803 | 15,429, 10 
33,040| 16,660, 8 
341,086 | 98,216; 8 
157,845 | 80,214 | 14 
215,106 | 126,581) 6 
45,355 5,855 | 25 
13,932 | | 10,961 | Nil 
199,935 |Dr. 70,279 | Nil 
110,985 | | 28,512 | 15 
95,801 | 20,881 | 15 
21,862 6,949 | Nil 
8.133 6,789 | Nil 
9,286 2,051 | Nil 
8,911 1,678 | Nil 
526,493 | 36,382 | 24(a) 
286.703 | 269,703 | 15 
517,327 | 382,286 17 
243,783 |Dr. 12,226 | Nil 
525,601 | 191,954, 7 
503,601 | 158,108 | 443 
110,745 | 13.677, Ni 
78.251 | 78,251 | 25 
19,054 | 15,853 10 
48,488 | 46,590 | 11} 
56,021 | 45,323 15 
4,397 | Dr. 4,250 | Nil 
20,523 | 17,170, (&) 
59.570 | 24,570, 5 
11,476 5,780 | Nil 
88,300 | 68,326 5 
334,012 | 266,913 | 20 
65,000 | 65,000 | Nil 
1,193,024 | 1,017,518 | 13: 
66,672 | | 25,741 | 5-6 
57,775 | 18,840 | (d) 
63,113 | 15,855 | 6 -562 
134,820} 34,523| Tht 
142,038 | 124,151 | 13 
17,917 7,986 | 15 
613,210 | 610.422 | 20 
393,129 | 157,650| 30 
17,594 41364 | 15 


t Free ot Income Tax 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the 


Deposits for Fixed/Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued _... : £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital aia ... $4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 
— £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... as os ae ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... sbi ... £1,600,000 


Head Office : 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital a ee ee ee ae | 
Reserve Fund ... os ne ne - -~ ven se —_——_ 
Currency Reserv «- 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter on 4,500,000 


£13,500,000 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. aoe GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. @ GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
Cc. G, HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 

D J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR. SOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Ranking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques _ issued. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital . oe — «-- £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ai ie 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors «. 

Reserve Fund ove et a“ sei 

Speciai Currency Reserve ... os 1,585, ,00' 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., 


December 12, 1942 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ......  ... = «+= 84,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ..._... wee eee = 22,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,256,217 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th Feb., 1942 . : ...  £50,593,844 


Head Office: THE ‘MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 


A complete scoala service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- -  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) ‘ 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .- - « $50,000,000 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ : * $20, 000,000 . 
a - £6 

RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - ~- -  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published er by THe Economist Newspaper, Lp. 


at Brettenham’ House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. —Saturday, December 12, 1942. 





